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ABSIRACT 1 . 

Th^ priiary objectives of the center for In-Service 
Bducation in iapleaenting a aodel for io-se]cvice education trer< to a) 
iaplenent and. deaonstrate the cbMprehensive in-service lodel 
develb|>ed daring the plaipning phase, b) provide coordinated planning 
of. in-ifervice education 'for all participating school systeiSr c) 
directly assist re^lpj^al instructional personnel ito iipleiienting 
chaiiges in the classrooif d)' provide a cpntinuing seriss of workshops 
for i^egionjal iQstriiotional personnel in areas of critical need» e) 
design and develop- instructional prograis sited at isproving teacher 
and pupil bBhavipr^ f) provide. continuous^ inforiational services for 
the teaching and supiarviscyK^ Staff of all participating sc^hools^g) 
Initiate a comprehensive and continuous evaluation of the ih-8«£vice 
education programs of the pertioipatin^ school » and h) refine and 
adapt the in-sei;vice aodel fot^Qneral application ih other attas 'of 
the sta'^e of Tennessee. This docusont contains a ttodel .fot planningr 
prograMing, and evaluating in-service education; a typical 
jLSsesssent of need in planning an inrserviCQ experience in reading; 
an outline of a cooperative in-sej^vice day for eleientary school 
teachers in Alcoa, Haryville and Bount counties; anda bibliogtaphy 
on staff developsent. (DDO) 
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Tm PROJECT EVALOATIO^f 

CENTER FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



The final evaluation of tha Title III Project requires the successful 
completion of planning f procedural evaluation and operation evaluation which 
are" inherent parts of the Tennessee Assessment and Evaluation of Title III/ ESEA, 
tKxs final evaluation, therefore, consists of five sections. The sections axe 
titled as follows: } 

1. Organization of Data from Operational Program 

2. Analysis of Data and Other Pertinent Information 

3. Interpretation of Data and Related Information • 

4. Recomendations for Transfer and Implementation 

5. Dissemination of the In-Service Model* 



Th- context in which this evaluation is being completed was specified 
in the original proposal which .clearly stated that the Model for In-Service . ! 
w^s designed and would be L'nplemented at three levels in ,the educatxonal 
program, (1) the. local school site, (2) the school system level, (3) the 
regional cooperative of school systems- In each case, as the modal was iinpi.3- 
mented, there were distinct and well defined constraints: 

1. At the local school site the costs of in-service education 
are the highest, and staff to assist in the planning, conduct 
and evaluation of the progr^ is usually limited. In most 
instances, the ''in-breeding" created by local school site 
in-service is undesirable. * 

2. At the school system level, costs can be reduced, and staff / 
to assist in the planning, conduct, and evaluation of . 
in-service ^ire more readily available. There are exceptions:' 

a. very small school systems 

b. very lartje school . systems where Vigorous schedules 
often ,oveirshadow the quality of the in-service 

c. direct prog ran- teaqher involvement in in--sorvjce 
planning (v/hich ,is a n;ost critical facLor) iy found 

0 to be the leetst in very s^-rtall and very larqc' school 
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3* Regional in-servicp education has tho loast coot and 

the greatest potentia.! for acquiring quality staff to , . 
assixst in th-3 planning, prov^raxninq, .and evaluation of 
* in-serv4ce education* It has the following restraints i 

^ ' a, it requires much tuorei detailed and con^preherv^ive 

planning 

b. it denanda cooperation between local schools 
and between school systems to be effective 

c. it requires continuous attention by a professional 
staff of educators who can nake decisions based on 
the needs of children rather than the ease of 
adntinistration • . - 

The specific program goals of each stated objectivb are reviewe<f in 
tha following way so that discussion concerning the eva^luation procedures under 
Phase IV of the Tennessee Evaluation Design Procedure are \inderstood in ternis 
of the stated objectives of the project. 

The Oryational Objectives , ' 

The prima objectives of the ^Center for In-Service Education in imple- 
nenting A Model for In-Service ^Education are to: 
^ ■ 

1, Implement and demonstrate the comprehensive in-*service model 
developed during txie planning pViase. 

2. Provide coprdinated planning of in-'Service education for all 

participating school sys terns - 

'.I ' 

^ 3. Directly assist regional instructional personnel in 

implementing changes in the classroom. 

■ \ 

4. Provide a continuing series of workshops' for regional 
instructional personnel in areasvof critical need. 

5.. Design and develop instructional programs aimed at improving 
teacher and pupil behavior* 

6. Provide continuous infom^tf onal services for the teaching 
and suc£5r\''is6ry staff of all participating schools. 



7, Initiate a coraprehensive and cs^ntinuous evaluntion^f the 
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tion-^f th 



in-^i;orvLce oducation programs of bhe participating schools. 

Vs^iiu^. and ddapt th^ in-scrvico mod^l for gen^iral application 
in ohh.f^r aro^^^s the; State of Tcnn^ass^^e. 



D emons.tratipn o£ tho In-Service Model - Obiytiye 1 * . • 

The first major objective of the in-service "project was to 
der.onstrate the jeffecfciveness of the model developed for planning, 
progra'ning, and evaluation of ^ in-sorvice educa'.ion. Evaluation of thlu 
and the remaining objectives .should clearly indicate the' extent to which 
this objective has been' achieved. • " ^ . 

C oordinated Planning - Objective 2 • 

The intent of the second objective was to: , 

1, Fulfill the planning requiraaents of the model ' 

• * ' 

2* Integrate the needs of instructional personnel' from 

xaany school systens in a comprehensive in-service .design ^ 

3. Increase the efficiency of in-service program delivery 

4. Decrease the redundency in both the , con tent and node of 
program delivery 

To accomplish this objective, raajor tiir\Q blocks have been devoted' 
to both program planning and deliver^'. - - 

The integration of all programs into a continuous planning scheme 
the responsibility of the Center's planning coordinator* Comprehensive 
plcina for time, content, and model of delivery were channeled through the progtara 
manager and planning coordinator. The logistical distribution of staff for 
in-houss workshops as well as direct classroom services required careful 
planning and programing. 

Direct Classroorr\ Assistance - Objective 3 

. _ ^ 

To reinforce the in-house v7orkshop progreims as v;ell as other Center 
coordinated field programs r a means for the provision of direct teacher 
assistance was a minimum technique for direct teacher support; 

1» Responsive information services 

2. Mobile Instructional Services 

, a, P.^j-i^.onstration of instmactional materials « ' . 

^' Himi cry of instructional *'style" . \ 

y '^?he obfcainnent and realization of truly effective in-service education 

xs implementation of new and sound educational 'materials and technlcu^s in 



th-^ classroom. T\\i:> required direct teacher support. 



\ 
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» No responsible chango system in education can ^raly on mobile . as^;istance 

as itrj solo means of program reiaforcement . Tho rocidy availability of pertinent 
' inforrr.nti9a- that the toach-ar can do::^and y;hen th^j need arisos not only cor^tploinanto 
the nobilo Gervices' - it constitutes the princioril bourco of: i^eas ii\ orint ox 
' * .picture that stimulates and motivates desirable changes in content and teaching 
style, * ' . ' 

Through the use of the inward WATS / the teacher was broij^ght 'even closer 
to a v;aalth of information that no individual school in our region could other^vise 
provide - . ' 

Teacher confidence in resource people was also developed. Having 
established a meaningful and continuing relationship with the instructional 
personnel, the potential for ^teaching '^style" wimicry increased* 

Vforkshoo Series - Objective 4 . * ^ 

The incent of the multiple workshop objective was ,to respond to 'the 
dyn3,nic proble:.^s faced by today's classroom teacher. These workshops may be. 
conducted at the central facilities of the Center for In-Service education 
or at some appropriate school site. . ^ 

The workshops 'were of three major types: 

^ 1. The ^'content" related workshop, Chied in the conduct compbnent , 

2. The ^'process" related workshop, used in the planning and 
development component 

3. The ''behavioral" modification workshop, used in the developnent , 
conduct^ or evaluation component 

As the planning function evolved, specific demands for assistance for 
larg:^ toacher ^groups became evident* To effectively deal wit±i these group 
needs, a continuous ^ries of intensive workshop?^; was provided. The format tor ' 
intonsiva workshops requires: ' ^ 

1. Extensive pre-planning 

2. Mission oriented staff - - 
3- Special facilities, materials, and equipment 



s::^ reci\iiroments psjrinit a reduction in the tine required to accoraplish 
nach vrorkshop. Tn addition to 'thr^ above rcqui regents ^ th^^ focus or 



Thes; 

th^t c;:'^^. 1:; of n,: 

onch •• jrkshop v^as narro.'/r^d to ^ncomoar^s one of IVie above v/orkshon forms content, 
nroco/y-.r. ^ or bohavior change. 
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Dasiqn and Deyeloptnent oE Inifcnictlonal Prograr:\s - Objective 5 

The objecblve to design eind develop a variety of instructional programs 
vas a dOKtvSnding but necessary aspect oC souhd in-ser?/ice education services. 
Teachers, principals and related school personnel are constantly confrontecl with 
a myriad- number of commercially produced instructional packages* 'The role of the 
Center for In-Servj^jre Education in this area V7as three-fold; 

!• To provide assieta nee* with the selection of instructional 
packages best suited to the peculiar needs of children 
in question 

2. To. integrate a number of instxnid tional packages into - 

working curriculuras « / 

3, To develop tailored instmctibnal packages to fill 

^ voids that exist in either materials or modes of ^ * * 

ins t Junction for problem learners 

Certainly, the provision of assistance in the selection of * a^jpropriabe 
instiructional materi als was an in--service activity much in need of expert 
attention. The Center's staff devoted a great deal of time to the evaluation of 
the materials market. These evaluati'ons were ured in collaboration with other 
experts in the field. 

The integration of instructional materials f rdm many sources also 
provic'ed a unique service to the regional educator who rarely had t}\e tiiae or 
the materials available to accomplish this task. In many ins tances , this cotrtolna- 
tion of materials and methods was all that was required to improve both the 
content artd presentation of learning experiences . 

Caution was exercised in the design and development of tailor^ instruc- 
tional packages. There ^are a number of criteria which predicated the decision to 
proceed with such development. There were: 

1, The exbsence of any suitable commerically prepared materials 

2. An established and documented need for si\ch material^ as 
developed, in the planning component 



The direct involvement of Aie teacher, pupils, and supervision 
in the pilot evaluation of any materials developed 

The assurance that the materials will be utilised by an 
adequate number of .instructional pfirsonnel and pupils to 
v/arrant their developm-3Ut > ^ . 
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In for. r^abional Service s - Objective 6 

The go:il3 of the inforp.ation services associcitod v;ith this r;roject can 
be g:'c>upiicl into two Int^^rae.cting cat.ogories: 

1. Corcununication of information about the total in--service 
education prograia- l^his v/as necessary in order to main- 
tain Continuity and to further implement coopetatioti ^ 

^ among the school systems involved. I\ low-cost c6:nmuni- 

cation system ^errt^itted area teachers to ifeadily avail 
» themselves of opportunities to utilize the services 

offered by the Center. Publication of tlieir successes 
develope.d the self-confidence of area teachers by improv- 
. ^ ing their self concepts. ^ . O: 

2, Providing direct assistance in finding information ' 
relating to subject inatter — whether it be th?:^ subject 
inatter of a Qisdipline such as mathematics or some 
technique for making a social studies classroom nore 
attractive.- ' 

The objectives were met through the following approaches: 

1* A monthly publication of 8^ to 12 pages, consistij;ig of ' 
articles about in-service programs that take ^place in <^ 
the area. Photographs of these activities were included. 
This publication also contained articles describing * 
exemplary in-service and classroom activities outside the 
region* This enaibled area schools to maintain r^r^^ater , 
convnunication with the current national developments in 
the field of education. A major role of the^'o publications 
was to constantly refocus attention on the continuous 
nature of effective in-service education. 

2. As school systems in thair in-service prcgriims developed 
units of instruction pr other ac tivi ties that would be 
of assistance to other teachers in 'the region, the inost 
outstanding of thsse was dissem^anted by the CISE for 
the use of other area teachers- , 

3. The Mira-Gode Information Storage and Retrieval system 
was utilixed to store and made readily available the most 
up-to-date information regarding Die field of education. 
Uev; Icl'^rDii relating to curriculum dovelooment w?'>rc thus 
nado readily available to in-sgr^^ic^ loaders. 

4. Th.j larcfv^ inaterltils cc^ater in tho rn-r;'.^rvi o-o CcnJror ^ 
conJ:riin.3 the mo3t rocont publication^ conc^j^jiiii-j thv? .s'.;L;"ifct 

/ areata uo bp included in thiij modL»J . r;f forte v.oro p.u^» 
to select bo9>:s and ^r.ziterials IVkU. had r.n:^'oni al:cj r 'jlo^v-ia,:-:-: 
to ffchrj Leachcirj:; of tiur* arocv- 
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5* The WATS line made thi^4\saterial available to any teachejc or < / 
adihintstrator by means of simple dialing of a n-oiribor. 
Teachet^i and admin is tra borfe o|f this c\rea'have already bocome " ' 

0 ^ accustomecl to tha convenient Lsaye of this low-cost conununi- 

■ \ .cation system* This line maae some aspects of * tho services 
provided by the Center available to the entire State of 
Tei^nessee. ^ * ' 

6. Field Information Centers were placed at t;^elve 'convenient 
locations in the Titl^ IV Area* These centers provided the 
teacheirs vith direct access to up-to-date fr.ee and inexpensive 

, materials of the type that they provided for themselves once 
tKey are awaro of their existence. Samples of inexpensive 
materials 'such as National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
publications/ paperbacks 'of varifous kinds ^ and promotional 
.materials from various industries were placed in these Field \ 
Information Centers. , , j 

7. Information workshops., ^^Publifc Awareness Seminars", "Material 
Awarehess Seminars", and other meetings of this type gave 
teachers as well as the lay public additional opportiinities to 
learn about new ideas and new materials in the field of' 
education. 

r ' 
8; Slide and movie films were utilized to document these programs* 

These slides and films were edited,- scripted/ and used with / 
1 ' various groups in order to more effectively share the ideas \ 

developed within the region. ' . 

1 ^ , ^ ' . I . 
9. Newspapers, maga»ino3, and journals were utilized to provide I 

information regarding the activities of the Center for t 

Tn--Service Education. Subscriptions to all- of the local 

weekly newspapers gave thfe center a means of providing n^ws 

to the smaller communities and in turn kept the Center informed . ' " 

regarding the activities in th^se areas. 

10. Television, both through Videotape and cormercial news and **talk" 

shows,, vVas utilized to record and disseminate information reg'arding 
^ , in-service programs around the area* 

^ 11. Brochures were developed describing the. program and providing 
the information necessary for teachers and. administrators who' 
v;ish to. take advantage of its services* . ^ 

12. Other avenues of approach wai'e PTA bulict^s, faculty bulletins, \ 
and oth^ir se^rvice organization bulletiii^; ^ 

C.^.' o V ; I ^ ^ - , ^1^^ ^^^^ ^ '^Q^ V'S j^v aluci t i on - Ob j^<^,^.tiy o_ 7 i 

{ The original detormiriation of educational neads and th:i pl^^nnlncj of 

tho mo'lol for Inr-Ti ^rviv'^o education havo been so Gtructuror] tKat*-thoy arc being 
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Techniques uoed by, CISE" staf5 to implcmonf; evaluation stratogy ^ 



1. A careful and continuous -review of participating school systems' 
in-service programs for the purpose of noting' any ^'mimicry" of 
of the Model's in-service coir.cJonents* A number of specific 
parts of the /lodal hav^ been ad^5>t6cl; e.g»', use of. the ClSfi 
pre-operational survey instrument a second time»to assess stiff 
attitudes toward on-going in-service programs and for projecting, 
new programs by a number of participating school systems* 

. i ■ - 

2. A careful monitoring of .changes by participating sqhool systems 
toward new CISE in-service ideas as exemplified by new and more 
xqalistic scheduling attempts by some systems » They are explor^ 
ing/with positive results > alternatives to the traditional , 
"five days before and fivedays after". In addition, steps hav^ ' 
been taken ^by some Systems to provide released .time for personnel 
to psirticipate in workshops • 

I 

3. ^!o^itoring response to the CISE publication "Output"* As a direct 
result*of this wide dispersal of^news pertaining to the aroa^s. 
in-service "happenings", a considerable amount of positive aware- 



ness of in-serviio hais 
generated 6re requests 



been generated* Specific demands thus 
fox general information pertaining to the 
entire program, requests for specific information and material^ 
relating to one or mo^p areas of concern/ and requests for diirect 
assistahce either in tihe way of materials and/or services. 



4. Detailed monitoring by CISE .staff of the nvimbers and kinds of 
requests for in-service assistance following the planning staff's 

' visits to certain selected systems, * 

5. Evaluation of participant load at all CISE xn-house workshops 
(WIC3) on Wednesday "afternbons and other scheduled times. 

6. .Monitoring requests for workshops or other in-service assistance 

from "schools in syster\s v;here there has been little on-site 
plemnin^. This was done intentionally in order to compart the 
operational value' of the Model planning component. " * 

?• The employment of three written evaluations served as a 
useful supplerr.ent in validating" other program evaluation. 

' i 

0. A pre-prograra - posh-program in-service inventory. The pre-< 
profjrcX?. inventory v/as administered to. all p^irizicipatin--/ f;chool 
syrjtom;; in 1970. 'I'lu- po3t?~progra-n inventory • was adrainistored 
to <ill t;»articip:-it inq syotcins in M urch of: 1^72, A t.'o:-^p,irativt> 
analyr;iG of tha daLa irroTi both invrentorier; 13 i^rid<^rv/av . 
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Evaluation strategy Sfcabus and Progress ^ 

. .. ^ * ^ ^ ' . ' ^ 

Phas^ 1 of Status '^Evaluation has baen corapleted. Phase II ^nd ill, 
^av<5 besn-cocnplGted with t^he oxception of the judgemental critgri^ coaponents/ 

Thus, the satisfactory attain.'uent of the oBjective to initiate a 
co.-ttprohcir.sive and continuous evaluation of the Center for In^^?ervic<i Education 
has already be^n largely' accomplished with the exception of Ph^jse IV. 

All management and program staff of the Center for In^-Service 
Education have continued to impletr.ent Phases II, III, ^and IV of the Evaluation 
Design Procedure! ^ i x ' 

Needless to Say, certain aspects of the evaluation design needed 
furti^er clarification- to be used at a practical program:* level- Both objective 
and siibjective data have been accumulated, organised, analyzed, stnd Interpreted 
during the planning etnd operational phase. Certain infomation pertaining to 
the real world of school operation do not ^"iid themselves to quantitative 
characterization. Some of these criteria are: • ^ r 

\ 1. The intensity of political activity in the school 

systems geographic region and its impact on school 
affairs 

2, The impact of the absence of written school board 
policies regarding instructional personnel 

3, Cultural and religious traditions of a given sub-region 

4, General econon>ic factors both real and imagii(ary 

A check list* is provided which :'ndicates the "per cent of completion 
of tha four evaluation phases." 

Phase I - Status Evaluat>^n % Ccrctplete 

Define operational context - 100 

Access current status • 100 

Identify educational needs ' ^ 100, 

Identify problems underlying needs 100 

Establish baseline data . ^ " 100 

Phase II - Planning Evaluation 

Set broad goals on fundings of Phase I .100 

State Objectives operationally \ 100 

Specify strategy alternative ' ICO 
■ Identity Cosign altorn?.tivo.^ for 

impierr»onl:ing stra^e::^gy 100 

DetenrAne noans of 'sneaGurenent ' 100 

Devolop fudg^acntal criteria. 103 

strat-T' and do::!. -ri ^ ' ' 100 



phase. III - Oparational Ev<\luatioa ^ Complc^t^id 

Davelop or select ns^iGUterent instrunentg 100 

Ma!<o periodic observations . 100 

Ma^intain record of events and activities 100 

Analyze* data . . 100 

Feedback data . ' - ^ 100 

* Identify desigri defects or potential-eauses 

'of failure , \ 100 

Phase IV - Final Evaluation 

^, Collect data from total programs 100 

^ Analyze data - change measures 100 
Interprat data - judgerriental X'^tegration ' 100 

Fojrmulate r^cornaendaCions - ntodif ications 100 
^ j Disseminate results ^ _ 9.0 



In-Se rvice Model Adaption an^. Disse mina tion Qbie ct ive 8 

s When i an objective was incorporated in operational terms/ it indicated 
a detailed plan and progrcunnatic expression of the objective. It would be 
absurd to assuzrie that the inpdel developed during the planning phase of the 
Center for In-Service Education would require no fur^er rdfineneuts or modlfi- 
cations. 

In the development of the model, it^was anticipated that practical 
application of the model was the only means of adapting it to continued use. 
. Particular attention was given to an open-ended type. of model component designed 
vto encourage desirable changes. 
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'. . MODEL tRANSLAT(ON^ FOR TRANSFER 
, ■■ AND DISSEMINAT/ON ' - 



PROeuEM DEFINItld^ 



THE PftQBLEK 

AUDITS 
. INlTiAt 
, OEf=IMlf tO« 


-> 


DATA AND 
INFO. RELAte; 

TO PROBIEM 
IS COLLECTED 
AND REVIEVED. 

» 




• NEED FOR 
»R£ . 
DATA AND 
INFORMATION . 
PERCEIVED 




> 



ADDITIONAL 

DAfAl 
INFORHATION 
APPLIED 



I 




A II 



PROBLEM IS 
TRANSLATED 
UNTO A SPECIFIC] 
SET OF 

attaWable 
objectives 



OBJECTIVES 

ARE 
DEFINED 
IN TERHS OF 
SKILLS OR 
KNOWLEDGES 



WHO DOES WHAT 



SKILLS AND 




.KNOWLEDGES 




ARE ASSOCIATED 




WITH SPECIFIC 




PEOPLE" 




PERFORHANCE 




RESPONSIBILITY 





PERFORfWNCE 
CRITEfllA. 
ARE £$TABLISHEp 
FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
m STAFF GROUP, ETC. 
AND ' 
DOCUMENTED 



WHAT DO' you USE AND HOW DO YOU USE /T 



A III 



DETAILED 
PLANS FOR 
SKILL-KNOWLEDGE 
^ TRANSFER 
\ ARE 

Ujeveloped 

AND 
DOCUMENTED 


-> 


CONTENT" 
MATERIALS 
AR^ REVIEWED 
. AND . 

SELECTED 






( 



MODE OF DELlvkv 
(INSTRUCTIONAL- 
LEARNING MODE) 
IS CHOSEN" 
HATERIAL-METHOD 
"WEDDINO" IS 
EMPHASIZED ■ ■ 





SEOUENCE OF 
LEARNING 
EVENTS IS 




ESTABLISHED 

' m 

DOCUMENTED 




AlV 



DO IT 



WHAT HAPPENED 







■ WP" 




WORKSHOP IS 




MOST-SUITED 




IS 






TO INTEGRATE 




CONDUCTED 




EVALUATED 




CONTENT t 




ADAPTIVE 




IN TERMS OF 




DELIVERY 




AJiD COMPLIANT 




1. PROCESS - 




WITH 




WITH 




2. CONTENT 




PARTICIPANTS 




PARTICIPAUT 




3. I*ACT 








NEEDS 









SPINOFF ' 
INTO INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM IS MONITORED 
AND IMPACT 
INFORMATION IS 
--.LOOPED TO . 

APPROPRlATr SCHOOL STAFF 

.1- I III 
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Petnogtsbration of tho In-Sorvico Model ^ .Objective I 

Thb first raajor objective of thiis in-service' project 
wa^s to demonstrate the effectiveness of t}>e m,od€l^. developed 
for the planning, programming, and evaluation' or in-service 
education* The^ schematic of the entire operational in-service 
model follows*. This nodel will bo discussed indicating the 
inter-relationships between each of its wajor components. ; 
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HE MODBL - 3TBP 1 - Pritnary Planning Functio n 



The first activity was the collection of all 
available data and information th^t would assist in identifying 
and defining t4\e problem which was 'to be attacked by in- 
service education. Here, tl^e Irt-^sorvice participant and 
planner reviewed such inaterial as pupil records, teacher** 
classroom recbrds, guidance information , accumulative 
foldero, testing information, and related data. 



This information, having been collected, wae then 
systematically organised in* such a way that it was de^ortptive 
of the theoretical goals of the in-service education program. 
The way that skills, task^z or behaviors could be indicated 
by a specific arrangement of thi» information. . : 

At this point, a decision vaa made to differentiate 
be tween anticipated knowledgea the part of the .in«^service 
participant as contrasted with anticipated behavioral changea. 
In addition, it vras necessai^y to^dentify^ various manipulative 
skills or tasks which would be an integral part of the in-^ 
service educ^ation function. 

■ - . ' ■ . f 

Once the pertinent information had been identified, 

it was then essential to syntlxeaize this^ information into a 

document, outlining idealised s^tandardr^ or prelitrxirtjiry vgoals^ i 

for the problem. ^ \ 

TUB M0DP:L - STEP 2 - Establishin g Behavioral Standar^ds^ or Objectives; 

The formulation o£ working objectives and goals of the 
in-service education ef for^t now began* Once again, emphasis 
was placed here on 'tt\c separation of those objective?? which 
could be char ac torir.Cid as b<^haviarc\l find thor^e vrhich could 
jxot. There was the opportunity in ob'jactivo formulation to 
provide for both bohavlorc^l as v/el.l na non-SoKavioral obj ecti vea • 



?h^j fact tha t tliore war 

'l>i'0 J r^iov , which oni 



a fiprici f ica tion of the 

vi.:;"K*!Ct tan t>ar ti ci ccln t to 



■p. 



have at tho end of an in-'Service program, waa markdd departure 
froa the traditional development of in-servic,e activities • 
Proficiency in this cas^ related more specifically to skills 
And knowledges . and no t to those thin</s which had beren • f 
categorized behavioral objectives. / 

- •-. ■ • ■ ' , ^ . ^ V ' ' ^ . ; 

V Wherever possible ^ various evaluative instrument^ 
were employed to deteVmine the present statui^ of the in** . 
service .participant in two categories: \ ^ ■ 

1. The skills area ^ 
' 2, The >^owledges area * \, 

Once aga.in/ if time and inforctiation were available, 
there was an opportunity to validate this evaluation Using 
various statistical c6ntrols* 

THE MODEL - STEP 3 - . Developing Cuj/ri culuQ or Program Plan - 

After having deterrttinGd in an objoctive fashion • 
what the x^^orking goals or objectives of ,the ' in-'service ^ ■ 

program were, it became essential to develop the currlcuiu% ■ 
or program plan. The program plan incorporated those skilla 
and knowledges identified into a sequence so that they wer^ 
logically arranged for effective implementation. The 
integration of teacher activities and pupil activities ' 
also required sequencing. The development of a feasible 
plan or guide for the j.n'-service education program , implex- 
mentation was imperative, ' ) 

The sequence of events in the ln**service program, 
particularly 'in skills areasi took on greater meaning when one 
considered that the sequence in which the in-^service education 
program was carried out very often becSime the sequence followed 
by the teacher in working with her youngsters. Improper 
sequencing in the in-service training of teachers often resulted 
in improper siaquencing of the learning activity for 
children with . the obvious end results. 



T HE MODEL 3A ^ Pilot Study- 

■ - ■ . " ^ - . 

The opti9n to conduq^t a pilot st^udy was provided 
at this. stage in the nodell V^hilo it was not absolutely 
necessary to conduct this pilot &tudy/ it did provide an 
exoellent opportunity to roso'lve a number of critical issujq 

' ^ 1^ It could determine whether or not/the 

elements as sequenced inter faced /favorably . 
with the real world Of the cla^siroom or 
other real in*-pervtce activity, , 

2. It also aliovred sop^e pro- and post^ . 
^ ^ evaluative comparif5onii v*»hichwero . 

C ^ ' difficult without pilot study . 



If tho pilot' stiuty aspect wad noj^'T€aoil>lo , tl 
in-80irvice oducablonal program was con^^ed following ,tho^ 
selection of^ m?^ v;e\ ials . 



\ 



THE MODEL S^^F 4 ^ Conduct ing^y^-Servi ce Education 

One of a number of modeft« of in-^^servlqe activity ^ 
wor§ used to carry out the in-so'rv,ico program r^&ulting 
from the previously described planning effojclts. The in- 
eervioe education 'program wae not over at this point^^ eince 
evaluation and feedback.of pertinent, information was critical 
to. continuing in-service efforts, . , ' 

ffHE MODEL - STEP 5 - Evaluating In-Service. Progr^ j^ Effectl^ 

^ At the conpletion I ; ae well ag during the in-service 

education activity, <^valu'atiVe techniques vere applied . Key^- 

evaluative points considered wore d comparison of the end 
results withs -* ' . ' 



he original problem- 



2* The established behavioral standard an^/or 
objectives ^ . . , 

3. Relationship between propairation 
provided by in-service edvioati^on and 
experiences in the cl^issroom einvironment , / 

4. Immediate aij well as lasting effects 6n - - 
teacher behaiyibr. 

As soon a\ these' determinations wejLe madSf info^r-- 
mation was fed back! througifj the model > allowing for ^ - 
readjustment/ or alignment of the^ standards or pbjeotives* 
Pertinent information acquired was fed back through the 
p*a:imary planning function and baoaiSe data for future in- 
service education effort 3 . * 

Tho following objectives t2 - 8) w:ere supporting , 
services or functions required to carry out the Aodel for 
ir|-service education. in each case, these objectives fep- 
resented a suppo^rt structure for on.e or more .coTtvpoh|fcnts of 
the model. Staff or materials provided by th'^^tj^onter ^or 
In-Sorvlce Education for the planning' componenty^bf the « : 
model could also be utilized by,Jfche school ^yst^emsi to assist 
in establishing' the objectives or standards fof an in- 
service program or later/ in its evaluation. 



The services provided by the Centpr in servicing 
the model took many shapes and forms. Vforkshops^ con*- 
fercncos, and ins ti tu tes were used to Implompnh th^^ plan-^/ 



nimj component of the model, or thoy were uac^d for tho, 
conduct of a specific ir-service or the evaluation of a 
total program* 

Assistance in the acquisition of' information and 
naterial ^or thp planning component^ the curriculum develop- 
ment component, or any Othor aspect of the model requiring 
information , w<^X"'.^ provided by the Center. ^ 

. ' Direct assistance to the toachpr vho was implementing 
in--service^progran ideas into her instructional program 
provided a combined planning and process evaluation of* 
the in-service activities that preceded the request for 
assistance - both vital parts of^ the model's design. 

In particular, the support . prov.tded by this form 

of assistance encouraged awareness of the evolving needs 

of the classrox>m teacher by both the local system's in- 

ser%jAce planner's and the Center staff. 

As school systems- progressed in their implementation 
of the model, services provided by the Center continually 
adapted to the specific needs of a school or schools;* These 
needs varied in accordance vith the. component of tjie in-* 
service model with which the school ' ins tructional staff was 
concerned. The degree to which the in-sprvice program wa9 
being integrated into the total instructional, program 
also resulted in differences in service demands. 

It was anticipated and desirable that one group of 
schools in the region spend geveral months in the planning 
and estfiblishment of objectives for an effective teacher- 
help program, while another gi'oup of schools were already 
involved in the development of^the spd'cific cUrriculum or 
plan for in-service education. In some cases certain 
school systems, because of their previous efforts in this 
area, were carrying on act i^ve in--&ervice education^ programs . 

■ . 

Very few schools were involved in the evaluation 
component of the model during the first months of 
implementation and demonstration since the very nature of 
the evaluative process in this model precluded its use 
v/ithout having successfully completed the initial components 
of the model . 

; ■ 

lit must be c:iearly understood that the variable 
and responsive services provided by the Center for In-ServAce 
p:ducatlon, as stated Objectives 2-8, wero thp energy^ u 
aour^je. roquirod to propel the proi>osad model - they were 
not a function unto themselves. 



m 
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■ • -TlfPICAl ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS IN PLANNING AN " . - 

' IN-SERVICE EXPERIENCE IN READING' 

The following behavioral objectives are intended to 
provide a logical framework for both prcJgram action and its 
[^subsequent evaluation. There are five major points that under- 
lie the compensatory nature of the remedial reading and library 
services program detailed in this proposal* 
^ Some reflection on these points should provide a 

rationale for the objectives set forth in this in-service project. 



By the age of tktee or four^ diB-- 
advantaged ahitdren are alrea^dy 
seriously behind other ohitdren 
in the dev&'topment of aptitudes 
necessary for suooesB in school. 

Disadvantaged ohitdren must som^-- 
hot) *'oatoh up'* in the development 
of these abilities^ or they will" 
enter elementary school with 
handicaps that will spell failure 
for a targe percentage Of them 
and a limited future for alt of 
them. 

If they are td ca^eh up^ they 
must progress at/h, faster than 
normal rate. 

The elementary school program that 
provides the usual opportunities for 
teaming cannot he expjected to pro^ 
duce teaming at above] normal rates. 

A short- term remedial program 
cannot he expected to produce above 
normal gains in alt areas .of 
development at once; a '^wett- 
rounded" program is therefore 
incompatible with the goal of 
catching up: . selectivity is necessary . 
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The target populations who v/fVl be affected by the 
prograni deiailed^in this^ proposal are: \ . - / 

The pupils, K - 8 ' \ 

the instructlon^sta^^K - 8 



1. 
2. 
3 



The para-professionals associated 
with the remedial reading and 
library services programs 



The following set of pupil behaviors .are anticipated 
outcomes that will be evaluated at the completion of this project 
ac ti vi ty • . * 



PUPIL BEHAVIORS: 



AFFECTIVE 



Measure : 



A. The pupil involved will devote^more 
^ time to leisure reading at his or her 
present or attained skill level 

Pupils will be inventoried as to the present 
time devoted to leisure reading and 
re-inventoried in may. to determine the 
difference. 



The pupiV involved will voluntarily 
select and utilize an increased number 
, of reading materials from both the class- 
room and library sources 

Measur e: Records of book "consumption'* will be main- 
tained throughout the school year. 

C. Pupils will display an increased aware- 
ness of the variety of reading materials 
available by voluntarily selecting 
materials that represent new areas of 
interest. 



Measure : Records of book diversity 
content presentation (i.e., 
^ literal description) will 
throughout the school year. 



by both topic and 
, pictoral versus 
mai ntained 



D. Pupils will, by verbal^or non-verbal 
communication with their teacher, 
provide Indication that the reading 
acti vi ty is perceived as enjoyable* 



Measur e: Teachers will raaintain a brief log of pupil 
• reactions and comments regarding thejir read- 

ing experiences. , -f 



PUPIL BEHAVIOR: 



Measure 



COGNITIVE 



C Pupils will show some measureable 
^improvement in" reading skills and 
comprehensi on. - ' . ' 

California Reading Achievement Battery and 
the Gates-HacGi ni ti e Reading Survey will be 
employed in Pre- and Post-Testing 



TE-ACHER BEHAVI ORS; 

The instructional staff objeptives are as 



fol lows: 



Measure 



Measure 



I 



AFFECTIVE , 

A. The, teachers involved in the programs* in 
question will perceive individual differ- 
ences In chi Idren* * 

Teachers will divide the total group into as 
many sub-groups as is necessary for affective 
individualized instruction. ' ^ 

B. The teachers wiM model pes i ti ve atti tudBs 
regarding reading and the associated word , 
oriented materials . * 

Teachers will develop a series *of model lessons" 
in which emphasis is placed on teacher performance 
rather than pupil performance. Teachers will then 
carefully review the effects of their perfor^^ance 
on pupi 1 behavi or. ^ * 
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C. Jhe te^acher v/ill be sensitive to the particular 
problems associated with slow lea^rners and select' 
teaching strategies that are most appropriate*-. 

Measure : The teacher will develop a set of ^ speci al teaching 

strategies that would reflect her knowledge and concern '/ 
' for the problems of the poor reader. 

A model teaching strategy is attached as o^uide for the 
project teacher. 

PARA--PROFES$IQNAL BEHAVIORS ; / V N 

The para-professionals associated with the remedial reading 
and library servit:es program w^.l 1 . display the following behaviors: 

^ . . AFFECTIVE • 

A. The, para-profess,1pna1s will be sensitive to 
\the particular needs of the pVoblem reader 

Meas ure; All para-professionals involved will receive spiecial.. ' 
"in-servicf^ training and\ubmit periodically a log of* 
their observations of pupil behavior in their area ^of 
responsibility. Additional in-service will be ; 
provided to assis^^t the aide in perceiving her role in ! 
' the program 



COGNITIVE 



A, Para-prof esaions 
records of pupi 1 



wi\l 1 . mai ntain effective 
activity in. the project 



Measure : All records such as pupil book consumpti on , etc. , 
will be systematically reviewed for completeness 
and cl ari ty . ' 
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In general, all pupil behavior associated with both the ^ 
cognitive and affective domains will be subject to scrutiny by the 
professional staff involved in the project. 

All pupils in the early primary program will be involved 
in a special physical education ^ program which is designed to implement * 
and evaluate the development of motor skills that may reflect positively 
in the remedial reading project. 



Areas of concern will be: 



1. Large muscle motor activity 

2. Small muscle motor activity 



3. Hand-eye coordination 

4. Foot-eye coordination f ' . ' 

5. Balance. 

' ■ ' 
Measures involving the use of standard tests such as ' 
the Bass Balance Beam will be applied thVoughout the program. 

The estimated time to accomplish the foregoing objectives., 
is subject to some clarification. Some of the objectives associated 
with teacher and pupil .behavior will be realized withlh the project 
year.. Others, such asi sKUl level • development and rhaintendnce are 
subject "to a longer- period for both achl^everaent and its measure. 

^ It 1's hoped that to a large^teax, the objectives Siet' 
•forth in. this proposal will, be accomplished within the project year. 

Proficiency In terms of both reading skills and supportive 
behaviors are somewhat subjective In. nature. Nevertheless » it. is 
hoped that reading skills improvement will reflect a positive move- 
ment toward the mean reading skil^ level for.puf1)ls of. the same age 
and^ ability. / X / ; ... - 

Pre- and post-testing of aXl f^ipilS involved will provide 
an ob^Jectlve measure of the projects impact if othtr variables are 
m-inlmized^ . V \ . 

Emphasis in this project ls\>n a team approach to readittg 
development wherfe the teacher, the pupil, the parent, and the para- 
professional cooperate to the fullest extent possible to motivate 
th.emselves to greater ach1evement--each in their own way--yet 
contributing to improvement oflthe total educational program. 



ATTACHMENT 1 - TEACHING STRATEGY 



PRBSeriTATION REASONS 



.TEACHER: (Presents picture^ of 
rifle) This is a 



CHILD s: Gun 
TEACHER: Good. 



It is a gun 



* Let's all say it: This is a gun. 
This is a gun. Again. This is a 
gun. 



Let's say it one more time: 

,is an alligator. 

CHILD D: 1 1 ain ' t nei ther. 

gun. 



This 
ijt a 



TEACHER: That's. what I said. T 
said, "This is a bulldog.''- / 

i 

CHILDREN {a^ 3, C, D, e) : No, no. 
It ain't no bulldog. That a gun. 

TEACHER: Well, what .did I say? 



CHILDREN: You say that a bulldog 



She bec^ins with no verbal explana- 
tion. Lengthy verbal preambles do 
not make learning easier or the ma- 
terial more meaningful to naive 
children. They simply bora the 
child or entertain him in a passive 
non-producti ve 'manner. 



She would ha^ve favored the^'word 
trifle instead of gun^ but since gun 
is correct and since the response 
was apparently the product of think- 
ing» she uses ^un, and she praises 
the child. 



The children 
i ng wi 1 1 not 



seem uninterested. Learn 
proceed smoothly unless 



the teacher can secure the children^S; 
interest* Many motivating devices are 
possible, but the teacher prefers one 
that will favor the members of the 
class who are paying attention; 

Thi§ device would not be Recommended 
if the children, had only a tehuoJs 
grasp of the concept. The teacher 
feels reasonable sure, however, that 
^very child in the class , knows what a 
"gun is. The task, therefore, is a 
lest of their attention, not their 
fkn*bwledge. 

All the children are interested now. 
They are aware of the^sham battle of 
wits and they enjoy it, because they 
understand that they usually win, - 

The children are laiughing at the 
teacher. She pretends to be hurt. . 

$he has ordered the task so that the 
proof hinges on what was said* The 
children who attended to the presenta- 
tion arjp the on'Iy ones who are\in a 
position to apply the coup ^de 'grace . 

The teacher apparently wilts, as the 
chi 1 dren 1 augh. 



REASONS 



JCACHER: 
get away 



u're just :^oo smart^for 
len so big t^at 1 can't 
J) thing. 



Okay» r tart again. This is a 
gun. Is ifutt right? 



This is a weapon. This is a gun. 

T*h1s is a weapon, 

CHILD 0: No, it ain't no v;eapon. 



The moral: knowledge is strength. If 
one thinks and remembers, he can even 
"outsmart'^ his teacher. (Moral 2: 
Even teachers are wrong sometimes.) 

The children, are attentive. Perhaps 
they are motivated out of a desire to 
catch the teacher in another mistake* . 
but they are definitely motivated. 
So the teacher proceeds quickly. The 
common error beginning teachers make 
is to win children aver and then feel 
obliged to "talk to them'.* at length,^^ ^ 
This technique is poor. The teacher 
has already spent over a minute winning- 
the children. She does not want to 
lose them, so she moves very faot. 

The teacher realized that she has made 
a strategic mistake. She has set 
the children up to catch her errors. 
Now when she tries to present a new 
name, the children suppose that she is , 
still carrying on the game. She 
^ realizes that she should have intro- 
duced the gun statement first because 
she felt it would be better to 
acknowledge the object by the familiar 
name before introducting the class 
name. 



TEACHER: (Presents pictures of 
knife, cannon, pistol) This is a 
weapon. This is a weapon. This 
is a weapon. These are weapons. 
Say it with me. This is a weapon 
Thi^s is a weapon. This is a 
weapon. These are weapons. 
Let*s hear that last one again. 
Make it buzz. These are 
v^eapon^s^ . 



(Refers 
a 



CHILD r; 
TEACHER 
A say it. 
' Agai n , thi s 



to knife) This weapon IS'^ 

Who knows? " 
' A knife. 

Yes , a kni f e . Let's 
This weapon is a knife, 
v/eapon is a knife. 



She does not argue with Child D 
because she feels that little would be 
gained, and time woul d- be ^1 os t , In- 
stead, she resorts to a familiar 
presentation pattern that has been used 
in connection with labels. The use of 
this presentation, she feels, will 
demonstrate to the children that she 
is serious, that the game is over, 

:% 

She beat the children to the punch. 
Before they could raise the objection 
that the f irs,'t>pi cture did not depict 
a weapon but' a' knife, the teacher pre- 
sented a full acknowl edgement in one ^ 
statement. She demonstrated that it 
is, in fact, a weapon. At the sane, 
time, she allowed the children to show 
off their knowledge about the knife,. 



REASONS 



(Refers -to cannon) This weapon Is 
a . Who knows? 



CHILD Battle. ' 

TEACHER: That's pretty good. You 
use' this thing 1n a battle, but it's 
called a cannon. This weapon is a 
cannon. Say it, everybody. This 
weapon is a cannon. 



Is this a battleX, Ho, this is 

not a battle. This weapon is a 
Come or , tel 1 me = 



■CHILOREfl A AND D: Cannon 
CHILD B: (Mumble.) 



TEACHER: Boy, I'm really proud of 
A and D, Do you hear the way they 
are talking up? , And are they ever 
thinking! I'm really proud of them. 



CHILD B: I'm thinkin big. 
CHILDREN As C, D, E: Me too. Me 
too. 



She phrases her questions' so that tha 
children can answer with a siMngle 
word. Yet, her questions are phrased 
so .that the' sin^le-rword answer com- 
pletes the statement "This weapon is 
a . " Sh'e reinforces the - - - 

statement even when she wishes move 
fast. • • ' ' • 



She wants the child to know that she 
approves of the manner in which he 
is thinking, but that his answer is ' 5 
wrong. She rates his answer as a 
reasonable one,' but follows with a 
cleav, correction. . 

When a child makes a mistake of this 
kind, his mistake may be picked up ' • ; 
by the other children, and will often' - 
be repeated by the child who made it. 
She therefore labors the identification 
of the cannon. (gr 

The teacher notices that Child B is 
not forming statements, but. is trying 

A and Child d. 

The old adage about catching flies 
with honey applies to the classroom 
situation. The teacher could have put 
Child B on the carpet, which would 
have taken time and might have dis- 
graced him for only a momentary ^ . 
lc>pse. If he persists, she will'be 
fiirced into more direct means, but» fof 
now, she selects the fiand-wagon 
motivating technique.- 
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THE LOGISTftS OF MOBILE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN THE DELIVERY OF 



REQUEST RECEIVED BY 
LETTER. TELEPHONE 
^REGULAR LINE AND 
WATS), OR IN 
PERSON 



REQUEST IS EVALUA- 
TED TO DETERMINE 
ITS VALIDITY 



TIME AND PERSONNEL 
AVAILABLE TO SER- 
VICE REQUEST IS 
DETERMINED 



FIELD COORDINATOR . 
WORKS WITH SCHOOL 

SYSTEM IN PRE- ^ 
WORKSHOP PLANNING ^ 
CONFERENCE 







N 




—1; 






PROGRAM ANALYSIS 

AMD. ASSIGNMENT 
SHEET IS WRITTEN 
AND GIVEN TO DO 
THE PROGRAM 




PROGRAM ANALYSIS 

AND ASSIGNMENT 
SHEET IS REVIEWED 
BY THE 
SPECIALISTS 




MATERIALS & EQUIP- 
MENT NEEDED TO 
CARRY OUT PROGRAM 

ARE ASSEMBLED & 
OTHER PREPARATIONS 
ARE MADE BY THE 
SPECIALISTS 





\f 










A PROGRAM EVAULA- 
TION FORM IS 
GIVEN TO THE 
COORDINATOR OF 

\THE IN-SERVICE 

" PROGRAM 




THE PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION FORM IS FILLED 
OUT BY THE PROGRAM 

COORDINATOR AND 
^ RETURNED TO THE 
IN-SERVICE CENTER 




THE PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION FORM IS RE- 
VIEWED AND COMPARED 


• 

— S» 


— 5t- 




WITH -THE PAA 
COMMEHT^ MADE BV 

cTenter staff 





E PROGRAMS IN THE DELIVERY OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



TIME AND PERSONNEL 
AVAILABLE TO SER- 
VICE REQUEST IS 
DETERMINED 



PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 
WHO CAN BEST 
SERVICE REQUEST 
IS 

DETERMINED 



I 



TIME AND LOCATION 
OF PROGRAM AND 
PERSONNEL 
TO CONDUCT PROGRAM 
IS CONFIRMED 



FIELD COORDINATOR 
WORKS WITH SCHOOL 

SYSTEM IN PRE- 
WORKSHOP PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 



MATERIALS & EQUIP- 
MENT NEEDED TO 
CARRY OUT PROGRAM 

ARE ASSEMBLED & 
OTHER. PREPARATIONS 
ARE MADE BY THE 
SPECIALISTS 



SPECIALISTS TRANS- 
PORT MATERIALS 
AND/OR EQUIPMENT 
TO- THE 
PROGRAM SITE 



THE IN-SERVICE 
•PROGRAM IS 
CONDUCTED BY 

THE SPECIALISTS 
OR 

OTHER PERSONNEL 



THE PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION FORM IS RE- 
VIEWED AND COMPARED 
WITH THE PAA 
COMMENTS MADE BY 
CENTER STAFF ■ 



MODIFICATIONS TO 
PROGRAM CONTENT 
OR PROCESSES ARE 
RECYCLED THROUGH 
THE STAFF FOR 
PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 



\m THE QUESTIONS 

ARE AflSWERED 
CONDUCT hOPEL OF 
. IHERVICE 
; AttlVlTY 




EVALUATE 
MODEL 
PROGRAM 



^ihat's the problem? 

There are two major areas in which in-service can assist in resolving 
problems. Underlying the definition of these two problem areas is the 
following restraints t 

\ ' ■ " ■ * ■ 

I. Program restraints: . , 

Inadecjuate b^locks of time scheduled by school systems for 
process-centoreS teachex^ education 

» 

— Poorly planned and executed in^^s^rvice prc^raws planned for 
ease of administration rather th^ meeting teacher identified 
needs * ' 

♦ ■ . " * • ■ ' ' ' . ^ : '■ 

--Widespread prevaleiice oi '^theory-oriented" in-service abtlvity~ 
sermona, lectures, and spoeches-'^rather than "learningror tented'*; 
activity ' 

— An almost universal over-use of poorly designed audio-viraals; 
namely I teacher, training film's and simular media aimed at staff T 
development 

—Lack of administrative faith in teachers" ability to identify 
their own needs and objectives 

— Lack of teacher involvement in planning; execujting, or evalu^ v 
ating existing in-service programs 

— Existing cultural and, religious customs of a community which 
tend to put a damper on innovation and change 

II. Staff related rest^raints: 

— Inadequate *r Improper academic preparation 

-fLack of opportunity for ''on the joV^ training 

— staff discouragement of innovation in school affairs because of 
political or heirarchial intervention 

— Staff perception artd negative attitudes toward practices leading 
to effective change in education 

— Inefficient staff .scheduling that does not allow adequate time 
for teacher planning, performance of assigned clerical tasks and 
self-growth • 

— Abaance of teacher-planned and efficiently executed in-service 
programs 

— Widespread staff hostility^ toward all compulsory in-service 
programs pj^anned for them by supervision or external consultants 
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-•-Lack of staff dxposure^o new ideas from outside 
the system; t:oo much "Inbreeding" of Ideas and 
personnel. Including nepotism within smaller 
systems 

«--The often inevitable and perennial teacher«<pupll 
ratio problem 

•--Absence, of fiscal solvency for staff support 

••-Widespread use but questionable value of "horizon 
broadening^' in-service^ activityi including poorly 
planned visitations a field trips / etc. 



Can in-service education deal feffeot'lvely V^^"\ ^^e problem? 




In-service education obviously cannotl sojIrVe problems 
that are strictly administrative* However, adequate, 
effective and efficiently planned in-service programs 
can do much to alert administrators and teachers to 
the need for change in al,l areas* In considering all 
factors listed under I and II (Problem Identification) # 
a good staff development program can encouraget 

1. Designation of adequate released time for professional 
growth of all school personnel including paraprof essionals 

2. Allocation of additional released time for records 
keeping or similar dutl.es 

3. Development of process center^ed instructional actlvi* 
ties that focus on practical learning experiences 

4» Increased teacher participation in defining obleotivesf 
planning, executing, and evaluating in«-service^programs 

5. Increased inter and intra-county contact between 
school personnel to promote the exchange of ideas 

6. Better understanding of what's happ lining in education 
all over the country. 

If so, whc^ does what 7 

A gooA in*«servlce program results from careful planning 
between administrators, supervisors, and teachersi but 
beoauJe bf the multiplicity of job responsibilities 
faced^by most of these people, many are unable to do an 
adequate job in planning ln'*-servlce programs* Thus the 
idealized solution to the problem of ^who does what" 
would be the formation of a school system in-service 
committee, composed primarily of teachers with xepresenta** 
tlon from administratibn and supervision. In ad<^ltlon, a 



cadre of in-^sorvioe instruotora (or gro^ > lead^ps) should 
be selected from the system* 8 most capable staff and^ 
provided both released time and opportunity to further 
develop capabilities through additional educational > 
^ experiences. 

How do you do it, and what do you do It with?. 

If an ln«*servlce program la to be effective, it has to be a 
J cooperative effort between a number of people and sometimes 
between more than one educational organlseitlon* 

Because the ln-«servlce prdgram is usually the assigoied 
responsibility of one or more supervisors doesn^t mean 
that the program cannot be planned, /developed^ and 
evaluated by those for which the aclblvlty is usually 
lntended««the teachers. The participants In^ any in-^servlce 
activity can 4f ten diagnose their Own needs and dof Iclencles 
and set up realistic s6lf*^goals«*<«thus motivating thett- 
, selves to positive thinking and action In achieving these 
goals . , 

One of the ways the Models for In-Service Program in Oak 
Ridge has borne fruit in Federal Area IV is the di^gree to 
which this Center philosophy ha$ been adapted and adopted 
in the region's systems. One Recently noted enanple Is .. 
the increasing use of a school system^ln-*servioe 
committee composed of supervisors and teachers « The 
committee is usually responsible for planning tho overall 
in-service program for the y^ar. In 'most caseif# the 
Individvial in«*servlce activities are then separated 4hto 
grade level, interest or suj^jeot area actlvities'--wlth 
key staff members acting either as group leaders or ; ^ 
in&truotors or assuming responsibility for planning a^d / 
developing the activity. 



EKLC 



Who ;^re the aj^pro^^riate staff for the in-service function? 

£h making decisions concerning appropriate staff support 
, for the in-service program, it is f irst^necessary to 
deternine the content areas of most critical need. 
Examples as i'd^ntlf led by the CISE in-Seryice Survey verei 



1 • 


Reading-^ Language Arts 


2. 


Element ary Mathematics 


3/ 


Social Stv^dies 


4. 


Science Education 




Cultural Arts^ ^ 


6* 


Materials Development 



It was not the •intent«of the CXSE to provide support 
services in these content areas# but tO| be able to readily 
adapt ^he staff^ and. ^ograms to content and "process 
programs which would be re*-identified by* the schools as 
they. became involved in using the model for, planning # . 
programing and evaluation of in-*service eduoation* To 
thi9 end, it i^as n.acessary that the support staff have ^ 
a demonstrated competency in these need areas as well / 
as a general background of experien9e9 in publio education 

In addition to ther instructional speqiallats Whose 
function is primarily to provide leadership in th^ 
workshops, institutes and conference programs #/tl]tere must 
also ^xist personnel support at ^he administrative level. 

When questions are answered conduct model of In^servic^ 
activity. ' / . , 

One example^^pf a model in**servlo6 program oan be seen , 
in the in-servio^i aoMvity of a thr<^e school system > 
activ;lty in which th^ staff of tjh* Center was involved* 
in the planning staged of this acfeiHytyi ift was «de 
to make use of as many persons as {possible from within 
the t:hree systems to work with instruptloi^al speoiailsts 

the Center staff to p?pvlde ieadM^rship for various 
parts of the^ program activity* Thus, tl>e objectives set 
forth were focUsed On improved instruction in the ski^ll 
areas wherein teache>^ choice was given considerable 
emphasis. Other planning 8'0ssions Of the staff of the 
' ; Center and Supervisors of Xnsttuction from the three 
\systems involved resulted' in a program format which 
offered sessions in a variety of content areas. 
Teachers from the three system^ were then able to truly 
exercise their options concerning the various content 



aroa workshops they would be involved in during the 
in-service program. ^ A copy, of the program of ferlfngs 
for this in-ser^ce activityr planning correspdndohce 
and a report of the activity from the Center Bulletin 
are Included . . , ^ 



. ■ ■■): 
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Jfltiiwry 19 > 1972 



Mtt Stuart McNeil, Sui^ervlaor ' * ' 

IteryvUla Ctty Schools 

Maryvllidi, TetmtssM 37801 ^ ^ 

Dmt Stuart; 

I am mdoslng a description p£ the lu-^servlce proforaae our staff can 
do for the Alcoa - Maryvllle - Bloutit^ounty teachers on February 25, 1972, 

If \^ lolloif the same plan that vas used last ?allr the taomlng sessions 
vlll run fron 8:30 - 11:30 A.M. and the afternoon sessions from IsOO - 3j30 P«M» 

.Kra. Flossie Rule has tried to contsct Mrs. McConnell concerning the 
details of the profo^am fpr the Kindergarten teachers but has been unable to contact 
her* However, Flossie trill plan to be there and ^Awrk vlth the Kindergarten 
teachers. 1 x^rlll send you a description of the proji^ram they have planned for 
this rrroup as soon as t^e are able to contact Mrs* McConnell. 

Mr. Thomas Dunlgan will be there to tfork with the principals In an 
all-day session. Rs suggests that a good top^4r for this session vould be 
'*Val«es In Teachlnr'* In this discussion, the participants will exsrtlne the 
Inportonce of teaching values and sons techniques, strategies, a^d processes that 
may be helpful to the school administrator. 

■ Mr. ?>unlgan t^Lll be willing to work on other tropics that you or the 

principals ?nay suggest. 

Our staff Is vary enthusiastic about this program. They underetand 
that with the number of "opportunities" listed, there Is a possibility that they 
fcay be either scheduled for only one or no session at all* 

tf yo't have any cpi est ions or changes you would like to make in these 
programs 9 do not hesitate to let us know« 

We look forward to working trtth^ the Blount County - Alcoa - Miryvllle 
teachers again. • ' 

Sincerely yours, 

Kenneth E. Piatt, Assistant Director fojr 
Program Services * s 

^ t 
KE7/ksc * 

Enclosure * 



ALCOA - MARYVILLE - BLOUNT COUNTY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

IN-SERVICE OPTION DAY 



FEBRUARY 25 t 1972 
MORNING SESSIONS 

Social Studies 



DISCIPLINE J 



TITLE OP >*ORKSHOPt 

instructor\ 



DESCRIPTION) 



PRlriE OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE t 



GRADE LEVEL: 

MAXIMUM NO. OP PARTICI- 
PANTS I 

FACILITIES NEEDED: 



Social Studies Games and Sinulations 
Mr. James Hulme 

■ I • 

This workshop will be conperne^ with 
the development ^ dnd use o£ aiiaulatlon 
and other socieil studies games th«tt 
utilize inexpensive aW e|asily 
obtainable materials - 



Teachers will demonstrate on . 
understanding of the use \of slmvli^tion 



games in their qlassroomsy Pout'* 
workshop monitoring' of ttio satti£>ls of 
the partlvOipants will be con4uotsd to 
determine the use of simulation 
procedures. 



20 



Classroom with tables 



DISCIPLINE; 
TITLE OP WORKSHOP 

INSTRUCTOR I 
DESCRIPTION; 



Heading 



Games and Teacher-Kade Materials for 
Teaching Reading 

Krs» Joyce McQuire 

The particijpants will atudy and play 
games that can be used* in their . 
classrooms to teach reading • They 
will also have an opportunity tp 
construct instructional materials - 
to be used in reading 



ERIC 



PRXHB OBJECTIVES 
and MEASURE t 



GRADE LEVEL I 

MAXIMUM NO. OP 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NEEDED! 



Tho participants will demonstrate an 
ability to consjbruot and use simple 
gaming methods and materials for use 
as motivational devices in the 
primary reading program. Post«-work- 
shop monitoring will be conducted by 
Mrs* HcGuire in classrooms. 



1-3 



20 



Classroom with tables 



DISCIPLINE: 
TITLE OF WORKSHOP I 
INSTRUCTORt 
DESCRIPTION X 



PRIME OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE: 



Mathematics 

Patterns in Mathematics 
Mr. Robert Clark 

Participants will be Involved in 
some activities that may be used t$> 
lead children to discover important 
patterns in mathomat£>3^4^ 

Participants shall demonstrate an 
ability 'to replicate activities 
with children in the classrodm 
setting* Post-worHahop monitoring 
will be employed. 



GRADE LEVEL t 

MAXIMUM NO. OP 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NBEDEDt 

DISCIPLINEi 

TITLE OF WORKSHOP: 

INSTRUCTOR* 



1—3 
20 

Regular Classroom 
Art 

Kids and Cameras 
Dewey Wyrick 



DESCRIPTIONS Participants will explore elementary 

photography using ftimple and inex- 
pensive cameras. They will take 
photographs # develop negatives , and 



PRIME OQJECTXVB 
and MEASURE I 



ORADB LEVEL I 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NBBOEPt 



nbkd Plaints without having tOvUse 
a darkroom. 



Partlclpahte will denonstiratd an 
ability t<> ooltplata th0 photbgraphlo 
procadurasV Heaiure of thdlir 
ability will be made in the workshop 

\ ■ ■ '. 



10 



Claasroon with two xablfta 



DISCIPLINES 
TITLE OP WORKSHOP! 
INSTRUCTOR i 
DESCRIPTIONS 



PRIME OBJECTIVES 
and MEASURES t 



GRADE LEVEL I 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NEEDED t 



scienod 



simple 8oi«no« Activities 

Mrs. Batty Chilton . 

.' '-^ _ , ■ . . ■. ■ ■ ' • •■ 
Parti olpanti will bo involved with 
activities iroa seXeoted Bi#«eilt«)ry 
Soienco Study Ufviti that nt^ ' 
appropriate for uppeir ele«enta|iry 
grades . , 



Participants will complete at least 
three ESS activities .in the work- 
shop. Post'-workshop olassrobn- 
monitoring will b.e employed to - 
determine the extent to which ESS' 
materials are in use. 



4-6 



25 



Regular clAii8r<j^om with tables 



DISCIPLIMEt 

TITLE OP WORKSHOP: 

INSTRUCTOR: 



Materials Development 
Cardboard Carpentry 
Mr* John Tigue 



DESCRIPTION t 

PRIKB OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE t 

GRADE LEVEL) 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NEEDED t 



DISClPLINEi 

TITLE OP WORKSHOP t 

INSTRUCTOR: 

DESCRIPTION} 

t 

PRIME OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE! 

GRADE LEVELS I 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTSt 

FACILITIES NEEDED I 

DSICIPLINEi , 
TITLE OF WORKSHOPi 

INSTRUCTOR I 



Thle will be a workshop using tx'l-wall 
oardbo«^r4 as a nedluu for oonstruoting 
items that nay b6 used as teaching 
aids in the classroom , 



Teachers will be able to construct 
at least one useful teaching aid 
during the in-service activity. 

1-6 
20 

Large room Vlth at least 5 work tables 
and 5 electrical outlets 



AFTERNOON SESSIONS 



Social Studies 

Social Studies Games and Simulations ^ 

Mr. James Hulme 

This workshop will be oo,noerned with the 
development and use of. simulation and 
other social studies games that 
utilise Inexpensive and easily 
obtainable materials 



Teachers will demonstrate an ability 
to 4^8i9n a simulated experience. The 
^ primary design will be done in the 
workshop*, 

4 - 6 • ' . 



20 

Classroom with, tables 



Reading 

Comprehension and study sfillls and 
games in reading 

HrSe Joyce HcQuire 



D8SCRZPTI0H t 



t>RtM6 OB^TBCTIVE 
and HBASURBt 



QRADB LEVELS i' 
MAX X MUM NO. Of, 



7 ■ 



FACILITIES HEEDED t 



DISCIPLIHBi 



TITLE OP KORKSHOPi 



The partioipantayHiil bia f^nvolved in 'iih 
dXttrojLiia which ■^►iemonatriitpa yaVlpu* ^ 
levels pf $onDf ehendloii. ? They V.lll 
dlsbuse etttdy/akilla «n4^Wethoda of 
teaohin? atudy akilli*. qatiiea that nay 
be utlileed 'In 
dettonatrA^ad. 



language «|[xta,<vlll be 




\7, 



'Si 



Partlotpanta will design' and oi^ganifte 
at le^st one exevaiae <m.noexni»ig 
readiiig qoiaprehehaioni iTbey vlll 
ootJtletie at. l^aat two ,g«(«ea useful in t^^ii 
ll^'n^uage arte pxog»a»t -j v':/'-; 



4-6 



I. 



20 

CiaaarooM 



Mathenatioa 



Dii9Ul»6d ^i^aQtlc60 fojr FUAdAneHital 
Operations ot ktlth»«tio 



INSTRUCTOR! 



DESCRIPTION! 



Mr. Robert Clark i 

partioipinta will be involved with 
aotivitiea that »ay be utilised to 
make axithnetlo noxi interesting 
and meaningful to the atudent. 



PRIME OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE! 

♦ 



Teaohera will design on aotivational 
activity whiph then can be Aiaed on a 
student group following the workshop. 



GRADE LEVELS! 



4 •> 6 



MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 



20 



FACILITIES NEEDED! 



Regular claasroon 



DISCIPLINE! 

• 1 



Art • . 

This aession will be a pontinuation of 
the Aorning sesaion with the aane 
group of participants. 



DISCIPIiINBi 
TITLE OP WORKSHOP! 
INSTRUCTOR I 
DESCRIPTION! 



PRIME OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE I 

GRADE LEVELS t 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NEEDED: 



Soienoo . 

Simple Science Act'lvltiee 

Msrs. Dotty Chilton 

Participants will be involved with 
activities from selected Ble,mentary 
Science Study units that are 
appropriate for lower elementally grades < 

See morning session 
1-3 



25 



Regular classroom with tables 



DIliCIPLINB} 

TITLE OP W0RK?;H0P! 

INSTRUCTOR: 

DESCRIPTION! 



PRIME OBJECTIVE 
and MEASURE I 

GRADE LEVELS! 

MAXIMUM NO. OF 
PARTICIPANTS! 

FACILITIES NEEDED! 



Materials Development 
Cardboard Carpentry 
Mr« John Tlgue 

This will be a workshop using tri* 
wall cardboard as a medium for 
constructing Items that may be 
used as teaching aids in the 
classroom. 

See A< H« session 
1-6 



20 



Large room with at least 5 work tables 
and 5 electrical outlets. 



ALCOA/ BLOUNT, MARYVILLE SYSTEMS 
PLAN COMBINED IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 



U t$ dlmoirt |U(iomatlc that every school 
system is Interested in improving Its In* 
service program, there are nSany wajni in 
which lrh$ervl<e can be Improved Inter- 
na Ity^escheduUog ot time, selection of 
more interesting areas of study, provision 
of more suitable faciUUes, etc.. but often 
the Ill-service planning arrivea at a p<^t 
where it becomes difficult to find people 
who are willing to lead the in-service 
activities. 

This particular |m>bl^m is being par* 
tially resolved tqr some school systems 
through cooperative efforts* If school 
system "A** na$ an outstunding person In 
reading and School system *'B'' has a 
person especially adept at presenting 
mathematics Wees —why not grt to* 
gether? 

CooperatleA Often DifflcttH 

Getting together requites a lot mor^ 
l^an just having the idea. Different school 
systems work on different time schedules, 
travel must be consideiced. aind time fo^ 
planning together must be found in an 
ali>e|dy erowded schedule. A gcfod Idea in 
theory » difflctdt fai practice, but tre^ 
memkmsly worthnrhUe V^hen carried out. 

Kecentlyi four supervisors from the 
Alcoa, Bl0MOt> tad MaryvlUe systMis met 
in order to work out an all-day coopera* 
tive program (or this fall. Stuart McNeU). 
Supervisor of Maryville City Schools; 
Richard Abbott, Supervisor of Alcoa City 
School^; and mmc KIdd and Elsie Mc* 
Connell, Supervisors of Blount County 
Schools worked out the intricate details 
necessary for a program that will be of 
interest to secobdafy and elementary 
teachers from the three school systems. 
Clifford Smith, Center for Ifr^rvlce Ed- 
ucation staff member, met with the 
group. 

The el>mentary program presented the 
most complexity--wlth at least six grade 
levels and as mwy subjects represented. 

Plaaaing Time Problem 

After consulting the pre*school work- 
shop schedule—it became, apparent that 
there would not be sufficient time for all 
of the teachers from the three systems to 
meet concurrently and^lan adequately. - 

With this in mind, a program was de- 
veloped that would enable each teacher to 
have a wide range of individual choices 
but which would not require the actual 
bringing together of all the teachers from 
the three systems. 

The Oak Ridge and Chattanooga sys- 
tems have provided a ^program similar 
tg this but without the added feature ot 
the combining of three school systems. 

Various topics were suggested for the 
workshop program. Center for In^ervico 
Education staff members were to be 
uiiliicd as much as possibhi but each 
school system had teachers whom thoy 



felt would be especially adept In leading 
some area of study. 

Many topics Suggested 

Soon a list of more thdn twenty-five 
topics had been suggested. Each topic 
was meiinlngful, practleal. and stressed 
•^involvement." < 

•'Mathematics fames." ''Coptract 
Grading,*' ''BuUetin Boards,*' "Maps and 
Globe. Skills." and "InslrucUonisil Use of 
Audio Vlsu^." were some of^y\e sug- 
gested topics for tbe 25 sessions labeled 
apprqpriatety, ••opportunfties."' 
"Oppertowhle^'vt^ W 

During the pre^scb(K>l ii>-service period, 
the teachers will be given a list ol these 
•'oppoi:tunlt{es," Each teacher will select 
three brbgrems In which would like to 
participate. V t - 

After Uie ^i^dns have been made a 
committee will deteraiiie the final sched- 
ule ' attempting to ittftke certain that 
each teacher receives two of the three 
selectii^ ihat be has made ^ one in 
the morning wtA one la the afternoon. 

The wide range of C)>portunUie9 and 
tbe fact of cooperatloii among three school 
systems should make this day of In- 
service ao tcAeresting and worthwhile 
one for the teachers of Alcoa. Mamille* 
and Blount County. a 



ERIC 



TO; Mcoa/ Maryville, and Blount CountiV Elementary Teachers 

PROM: Administrative Staff of Alcoa, Maryville and Blount 
County Schools ^ 



Attache*Kis a copy of ' In-Service Workshop for February 25, 1972. 
You willjnote that the material contains a sign-up sheet and 
workshdp^ description. 

Each worksKop will have a group loader. Participants will be 
involved-^n activities and discussions which will make each 
workshop more attractive and effective. 

Please retuA the following sign-up sheet to your principal no 
later than February 11, 197]/ 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVEL OR SUBJECT AREA 



J?leasG indicate your choice of workshops by number. 



1st 
Choi ce 



2nd 
Choic e 



If unable to get in 1st and 2nd choic 
X would be interested in attending 
the following. 



If you would be intarested in eating lunch at Alcoa Elenontary on the 
25th, please sign boiow. The pric:»i oi the moal will bo $l»2G» 



: l«f SOCIAI^ STUDIES AND SIMULATION 1-3 

; Thij3 'forkahop >fiH be conoqirned with th^ doveropment and use of 

simulation and other social studies garnet that utilize inexpensive 
and easily obtainable materials. * 

2. SOCIAL STUDIES AND S IMULATION 4 -6 
, Saiae as abover but for grades 4-6 

3. READING 1-3 , 

The participants will study and play games that^ can be used in their 
classrooms to teach reading. They will also K^ve an opportunity 
to construct instructional materials to be used in reading. , 

4. READING 4-6 

Same as above, but for grades 4-6 . - i 

5 • MATHEMATICS 1-3 

Participants will be irfvolved in some activities that may b^ vised 
; to lead children to discover important patterns in mathemattos^% 

6.. -MATHEM^ 

siame as above # but for grades 4**6 

7* SCIENCE 1-3 ; 

Participants will be involved with activities from selected 
Elementary Science Study Units that are appropriate for lower 
• elementary grades. 

. 8» ; SCIENCE I 
Same as above, but for grades 4-6 

9/ CARDBOARD CARPENTRY 1-3 

This will be a workshop using tri-wall cardboard as a medium for 
constructing items that may be used as teaching . aids in the 
classroom. 

10. CARDBOARD CARPENTRY 

Same as above, but for grades 4-6 

11. BULLETINBOARDS THAT TEACH 1-3 

Ideas, methods, and materials used in producing bulletin boards 
that are useful as veil as ornamental. 

12. BULLETINBOARDS THAT TEACH 4-6 
Same as above, but for grades 4-6 

13. HUMANIZING THE ELEMENTARY S^JHOOL 1-3 

Ideas and methods for ci^eating a more humane environment in the 
classroom to better facilitate individual student success* 

14. HUMANIZING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 4-6 
Same as above, but for grades 4-6 

/ 15. CLASSROOM MUSIC 1-3 

Methods, ideas and materials for having music in your classroom. 
Vfays to develop interest and participantlon . ^ 

FRir 



J . \ ; ■ • '. 

16. CLASS3R00M MUSIC 4-6 

Same above, but fpr grades 4-6 

17. LEARNING JACKETS 1-3 

V Ideas and methods of preparing learning packets/ and how to use 

them in your classroom. ^' 

18. LEARNING PACKETS 4-6 ^ * 
Sd;ne as above ^ but for grades 4-6 * 

19. PRECEPTUAL TRAINING 1-3 (2 sessions) 

Use of tests, activities, and materials which emphasize the development 
of perceptual skills as a part of the usual readi'neBs program. 

,20. ART 1-3 

This session will give participants opportunities to become 
familiar with various art activities. Exciting, but not 
complicated. 

21. ART 4-6 

Same as above, but for grades 4-6 

22. , LEARNING CENTERS 1-6 

The use and development of learning centers for classroom use. 

''23. TEAM LEARNING 4-6 

A teacher that has used this concept in classroom grouping will tell 
of her success with the method and soma suggestions in how to 
. " use them in your classroom. 

24. ART^l-6 {teachers will be involved in both sessions) 
Participants will explore elementary photography using simple and 
inexpensive cameras. They will take photographs, develop 
negatives, and make prints without having to use a darkroom. 

25. KINDERGARTEN, 

All kindergarten teachers will meet with a consultant on id^as and 
methods for the kindergarten classroom. 

26. KINDERGARTEN 

All kindergarten teachers will meet with Mr. Bill Locke, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens in East Tennessee for the State Department of 
Education . 

27. PRINCIPALS 

All principals will meet with a consultant to discuss thfe importance 
of teaching values and some techniques, strategies, and processes 
that may be helpful to the school adminis.trator . Any other topics 
• that the principals might suggest. 

28. REMEDIAL READING . 

I All romediai readincj teachers and aidcu meet with a consultant in 

the morning and gather to share ideas and discuss common 
problems. 



Evaluate Modei Program 

Evaluation of in-setvice programs was acoomplishjad through 
the use of part icipant evaluatl^on sheets and in classrobm 
post-workshop monitoring, A sample copy of this evaluation 
and copies of typical letters frot^ personnel involved in * 
planning of several programs folloV* 



tv^tiM ADD^ISS 
(IIAOC ' lEVCl OR SUBaiCT 



UtC$ OR HAPS rROQRAH lOCATION 



|NSTRUCTOR_ ■ DATt 



VoW ev«1u«tton of thil 1n-tirv1ct |>rogfaM wll) b« liilpfyl i/ 
e^ffictlng chingoi for progran InprovtRent. \ 

Pluse rate thoto IUmi which apply to thli progran by^ 
circling tha approprlatt numbari on tha tcalta prov1<ladi 

1. In-iervUa Staff ^ * 

1 2 ) 4 b « 7 J J ^? 



TnfffecnVa 



* T""T $ 4 s y a 9 10 



2., A<leauatanait and approprlattnaai of MltarllU and 
tqttipMtnt 




3. ArrangcMnt of factlltlai 

1 2 3 4,6 0 

4« InitructloAil nathodt a;^d proctduraa utad ^ . 
I I 3 4 B I ? 8 » 

5. Oagraa to tthlch this 1n*iarv1c« progra* aitati tht naadi 
of your Inatrucllonial prograi . , %i» 

1 2 3 4 I I f • ^ ^0 

?sirt^nw«t — '•-~--'i!aVf»rr-^ 

6. Vhat additional atrvlcoi woot^ yav llU If t hay war a 
tullablaf 1 



BfJI copy miUBLE 



■■ 4' JP**". • ■ 



J, B. Whitman, Superintendent 
Springfield, Tennessee 37172 

April 12, 1972 



MAC H. mtrft 

«OMHT VATCf 



Kr. Peter Cohan ^ Executive Director 

Program Services ' 

Center for In-Service ' 

156 Adams Lane , 

Oak Ridge/ Tennessee 37830 

Dear Pete: 

■ - , . , - 

I appreciate the help that Joyce an<J Plbssie give at 
out recent Workshop for Aides* tfhey were both well received 
and ..the evaluation forma indicate that th^ aides benefitted 
from the two-day workstwp. We have appreciated this help y^^ 
staff has given us for' the past two years* He are' sorry thai t 
the project la terminating June 30 but know that ybu Wive 
other projects in mind. 

If I can help-you at any time just let me' know. 

■ Very sincerely, 

' Donald Lee 

Title 1 Director 
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November 29, 1971 



Mr, John Tigue " 

Center for In-Service Education ' ^ ^ 

156 Adams Lane ^ 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 * ^ ^ 

Dear Mr. Tigue: ; ' 

,Thank you vcry.mxjch for an outstanding workshop oni^dvember 
17 k 18, It was ohe of th^ most successful Workshop's that we - 
have had ^nd we thank you for making it all possible* 

If at ^ny time we can be of help to you in anyway, please feel free 
to contact us* . / ^ ' 



\ 



1 

Yours sincerely, 



Cvrrriculum Specialist 
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JAK48$ I^Af^6L.6 WHif BAkiR, 
rLAV)6U$ SMITH, Cook«vltr« 
M«de1 CUUi CoordinitQr 



Department of Education 

. PUTNAM COUNTY 

C0LLI6 B. JAf^eo, Jr., 8up«r1ntend»nt of Schoora 
442 ea«t $priii9 Street 

Cookeville, Tehnessee 38S01 



L, A. AUtttN, C9^ktvm« 
HAROtO BARTterr^ daxur 

< LUOYD OfiNTRY, CooK«viU# . ' 
JIMMY UTTLl* Mont»r#y 
eULGNH tOQKfi, AlQOOdt. 



September 21, 1971 



Mr. Kenne+h Flatf , Program Manager 
Cooperative Science "Education Center, Inc. 

156 'Adams Lane . 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 . . ' 

Dear Mr* Flatt: - 

The teachers ^nd gdmlnlstf:attve staff of the Putnam. County School System/ 
do appreciate your services at the workshop on August 24 at the Tech Aqua ■ 
Center. As a result of your carefu I , planning, the day was a very beneficial ^ 
one. ^ ' ^ \ / 

There has alreldy beep some direct action. One qf the teachers at the 
Puftxm County Senior Hfqh $chool Is organizing a group to col I ebt glassV 
Seyehat teachers wanted to* knov If the film ''Say Good-Bye" would bo' available 
for showfn^ on a loan basis. If this Is pqsslbl^, please notify me. ' 

Please express, our appreciation to Or. Eric Hirst, John Judy, James Hulme^ 
Richard Rar I dan', Dewey Wyrick^JIm Cost, Mrs. Betty Chi Iton, .and Mrs. Sandy 
Johnson for their part (n making the day such a success. 

Thbnk you again for your assistance. * 

' sincerely, 



f Mrs. > Margaret Prescott 
Supervisor, of Instruction 
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EASTPORT ELEMENTARY ^CHOOL 
2036 EAST aETHEL AVENUE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE ,->"915 

il. ASUNOER 

lOMniNTeKOCNT 

:« 



. iEVfiLYN D. WILLI AM8 

PRINCIPAL 



February 16, 1972 



Mrs. Eiitty Chilton 

Center In Service Education 

15^6 Adams Lane 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 

Dear Mrs.. Chilton, 

On behalf of our faculty I wish to express our 
gratitude for your excellent contributions to our 
In-Service Program. 

The time you have given us and the complete 
preparation of your presentations have been most 
appreciated. With such stimulation and incentive 
our curriculum will be so much improved • ' 

Thank you for all your courtesies* We shall 
iook forward seeing yoa again and utilizing the 
Center fine facilities. ^ ^ ^ 



Sincerely, ---v 

^ Dolores S* Rogers 

In-Service Chairman 

Eveljoi D. Wiliiams 

Principal 



MONITOR SPINOFF 'IN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

One additlonar Cleans of monitoring spinoff in thja 
instructional program! in the three school systems involved in 
the described inrservice activity can be seen in the loan 
items to various teachers from the schools involved* Many of * 
these items were used by teachers during, the in-servioo pyqgraa 
while others were borrowed as a result of individual consultation 
between teacher and Center staff specialists • These items 
included; 



John Sevier School 



Eagleton 



Louis vi lie 



Rock Collections 
Magnets 
Hand LQti&as 
Balanced 
Tangrams*" 
Mirror Cards , 
Camera Unit 

Micro-Viewers and Slidei^ 
Human Skeleton Model 
Rock and Mineral Samples 
Silver-Burdett Electricity, Magnetism Kits 
Batteries and Bulbs Unit 



Eye Model 
Ear Model 

Silver Burdett Wave Motion Kits 

Movie - "Rocks for Beginners" 

Human Torso Model 

Electronics Kit 

Human Skeleton Model 

Silver Burdett Mechanics Kits 

Pulleys 

Mirjror Cards 

Reading and Study, Skills Kits 
Ar t Mater i als 
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A «>^^^IBNTARV ON TWU)lT10NAt- IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
In-service education is generally planned by the adrrtinistratiye and 

i 

supervisory staff of a school system for the benefit of those who' are directly 
responsible for educating our children^ 

More often than not this planning does hot include the teacher partiol- / 
pant in its development and/or execution, .The general feeling aiftong adnM-n* 
istrators and. supervisors is that the teacher, not having the broad overall 
view of education that uTey have, does -not really know what he or she needs. 
Thus/ in-service is planned with the idea of upgrading the teacher \s com- 
petencies but without considering the teacher's desires / capabilities, in- 
terests or needs. The intent of this rather nebulous method of planning, is 
to provide whatever is needed to "upgrade teachers* competencies" I 
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Educators full well recognize the fact that .teacher incom- 
petency U a real problem. There are a number of reasons why 
many teachers be<jin t^helr teaching careers without the skills 
an^ self-confidence that they should have in order to do a|credtt 
able job in the classroom. These reasons are: 
K Inadeouate coordination between the 
consumers of teaci»ers' services 
{schopV systems) and the producers , 
of teachers (colleges and univfersitles). 

2. During a teachers pre-servlce training 
she is .subjected daily to obsolete' 
methods of teaching scholarly, lectures» 
which tend to deal with theoretical 
overviews of education instead of offer- 
ing concrete* practical knowledge of 
"what to do** when the teacher is on her 
own. 

3. The pre-servlce teacher reads, memorizes, 
and regurgitates facts. (Pertinent, im- 
pertinent, relevant, irrelevant, useful, 
useless.) All of this planned ••busyness" 
actually contributes negatively to the 
teacher who Is- trying to master a subject 
area welt enough to teach It* 



In-service education is beset by somewhat similar problems. 
Some in-service activity is practical from a teacher's stand- 
point, but most of it tends to be!^theoretical or irrelevant as 
some of her pre-service experiences. 

Most in-service programs are comprised of one or more of 
the following activities; 

1. Listening to speeches or lectures 
dealing with education, (overviews) 
culture, politics, religion, i rutegratlon, 
insy^rance , etc .' 

2. Large and small group meetings with 
inadequate planning, leadership or 
clearly defined objectives. 

3. Viewing "What's new in educational 
materials" but strictly a look-see 
exercise with little or no opportunity 
to manipulate. 

Teachers* reactions to in-service programs vary from system 
to sySjtem. Most seem to concur that in-service education for 
them is a complete waste of time time that could have been 
spent more profitably for personal planning or housekeeping. 
The present in-service practices leave teachers frustrated^ dis- 
couraged» and resentful toward planners of in-service programs. 
They specifically do not like: 

.3- 



V. Being "herded'* together into a 
situation over which they have 
no control and na voice In planning. . 
/ .2. lengtj\y meetings and duU» 
' Ifirelevant^s 
3* Heterogenous grouping where * 
teachers share no common proljVews 
x;^:;'- --■ or'; interests. , ' ; /':''""''-:rv':""V-'''^-^ 

. Aside from the above-mentioned Impractical , obsMete and 
theoretical approach to teacher education» there are other 
factors which 'contribute to teacher Incompetencies. These are 
mostly administrative problems problems which we can ortly pp'lril^^. 
out from our own iexperiences as classroom teachers to those who 
are In a> position to do something constructive about them. 

1. Teachers are catapulted Into a fully 
responsible teaching posltioh with 
only six weeks of student teaching. 

(How proficient would a medical student In ' 
performing an appendectomy after a six 
weeks internship?) q , 

2. Haphazard, whimsical, and arbitrary 
placement of teachers in positions with- 
out consideration of teacher capabilities. ^/ 



desi res » Interes ts , or mastery of 
subject mattef. 

Sterile classroom environments of most 
schools offer mostly Isolation and 
llttleor no opportunity for teacher 
Interaction sesslonsi I.e. cooperative 
planning, Idea exchanging , or working 
out solutions to common problems. ' 
Little Involvement of whole teaching 
staff in curriculum development. 
Consequently, little enthusiasm is : 
generated on the part of the teacher 
who is "always told what she must do 
and when she must do Itl" 
Teachers are highly resentful' of the 
administrative and public attitude 
that teachers are really "sub-pro- 
fessionals" and are therefore incap- 
able of^contrlbuting anything worth- 
while to the structure of our education- 
al sy.stem, This resentment toward the 
"establishment:'' has recently brought ' 
forth across the nation, teacher activity 



of a miUtant nature that has 
completely destroyed the tradUion- 
al picture of the teacher. Oust • 
as college students feel a deep 
seated need for change (good or 
bad), teachers too need a change. 
6. Overload of assigned non-teaching 
tasks. These include clerical work, 
extracurricular activity, bus service, 
coaching, study hall keeping, and 
small scale custodial services. • 
^7. Little or no scheduled planning time. 
Conscientious teachers thirst for p>*act1cal knowledge and 
skills. But in order for any learning to directly benefit her, 
she has to be able to transpose it into actuality for the children. 

The crux of the problem of teacher incompetency is that there 
Is little opportunity for her to Improve because of the Incompetent 
methods being used on her to upgrade her competency! Par nobile 
fratuml (A noble pair of brothers; two just allkell) 

Teaching 1s a complex act. Learning Is even more complex. 
Does it not seem plausible that teachers should be taught In the 
same manner that they are expected to teach? 
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The significance of the ^ in-service model which is being 
submitted to you is i ts phi Vosophy wheirein continuous on-site 
educating, and the provision of actual classroom expeyiences, 
preludes other traditional approaches. These experieni^es 
include laborotary learnings, micro-teaching (using the.labor- 
atory learnings with small groups of childreh,) and/ continuous 
exposure to the latest methods and materials which are avail-, 
able from a central teacher-training center. And last but ■ 
equally important, reinforcement for each teacher anytime ajid 
anywhere she needs it from in-service teacher specialists! / 



^ - staff Dovelopment Bibliography 

. The following bibliography is an alphabetical listing (by states) of educa- 
tional organleations— school systems, State Departments of Education, educational 
centers, eto«-^*-who responded to a survey of staff development ideas whJl.ch was 
conducted by Flossie Rule, Planning Coordinator of the Center For In-Service Bdu* 
cation in Oak Ridge, Tennessee • This bibliography consists ^ the name and ad*^ 
dress of the organization, th|& contact person who r$«)on<3ied, and the titles of 
ahy Articles, flyers, brochures, or related reports vhlch were received* ; 

Alaska— State Dejiarthient of Education, Office of Pub^ylc Information an?! Publica- 
tions^ Pouch; F/ Juneau, Alaska 99801% 

1971-^1972 Al^ka E<3UxcationAl Director^ ^ 

California^^^Office of Compensatory Eduoatioh, Long Beach Unified Sohobl Distriot/ . 
701 |:.ocust Avenue, Long Beagh, California 90813* / 

Professional Development Center of the Long Beach Unified School plstriqjfej 

■ - - ' - ■ .- \ ' --y^ 

California— Professional Development Center, 2403 ^outh Fig # Fresno, Caiifomia j> 
93706. ■ , . 

ftnnual Report of Education Prbfessiona Development Act 

California—University of Claifornia, University Elementary School, 405 Hllgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles; California 90024. 

Bibliography on University Eleiaentarv School Viewpoints (Books ^ articles, 
and/or films by Dr. Madeline Hunter) * . 

Prolect Linkage ; 

Articles by Dr. Madeline Hunters # . • 

mdividualized Instruotion . / 
The Science of the Art of Giving Directions . 
A New Dimension in Teacher Appraisal 
The Science of the Art of Teaching , 

Coloraclo— Colorado State Library r Colorado state Departn\ont of Education, 1362 
Lincoln street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 



Conn«ctlcut-Dr. Kenneth Brunmftl, Board of Education, Weatporfc,' ponnectlcut. 
^'opos^^t implen^entinq a Professional Developctent ^nd ftppraiflalB p^-^^.m 

Insetvi ee Workshop Offerlncfs / 1971->i^7^. 

s . ■ ' 

Connectlcut-Dr. Berard Masse, Assistant Superintendent of Personnel, Fairfield 
Public schools, 100 Reef Road, Fairfield, Connecticut 06430. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Professional Growth Protfram . 1 

^^''''i^?;;;^^""^? W. Bryan, supervisor of staff DevelopmU, Alaphua County 
Schools, 25 s.E. Second Place, Gainesville, Florid^i 32601. 

Master Plan For Inservlce Education . ♦ 

Plorida--Mrs.^Alethea Ruckl, Director, Special instnictional Projects, Brevard 
county Schools, 705 Avacodo Avenue, Monroe Center, Cocoa, Florida 32922. 

Brevard County Scho ols Inservlce Master Plan f 7/1/72 ~ fi/in/?fi\ , 

Inservlce Master Plan Component Descriptions . 1971-1972. 

Instructi onal Procrredns and Ma'terials Center . 

Inservice Workshop Schedule . Brevard County Schools, February 21, 1972. 

Plorlda— Daniel P. Lee, Director of Inservice Education, The School Board of • 
Broward County, 1320 s.W. Fourth street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33312. 



Criteria for Pea ignln g, Developing and Approving a Distriot Maste r- 
Plan for Inservice Teacher EducationT / " ^""^ — 

The Master plan for Teacher Inservice Educa^on . Broward .County. ' 

Florida— Columbia County Schools, p. 0. Box 1148, Lake City, Florida 32055. 

Master Plan for Inservlce Education . 1971-1972. - 

Florida— Dr. E. L. Whigham, Superintendent, Dade County, 1410 N.E. Second Avenue. 
Miami, Florida 33132. . 

Teacher Education Module. 



Plorlda-'-Dacle County dcntinued ? 
8taf f p^yelom^f^ bulletin ; , ^ ■ '^^ 

iriori4e(r'^M« 8^ J* ^ Director, Iprofessional DeveXopcn^njt, The Duval County 

dchool Board, Duval County Courthouse, 330 jSastj Bay stjjeet^ JaoksonviHe, 
Florid** , ^ / 

Master Plan fo ^ inaervl^e Education 

Plojclda^'^garl H» Craft, Director of Ineervice Educ 
248 East Chase Street, Pensacola, Florida* 



Master )E>l.an for 




Teacher^ s^lnsei^ic^-Educai^on ^^^^ 

— ^^^^ 



tlorlda— Mt . Max D . Walker , Superintendent > Oadsdeh ' 
Qulnoy, Florida. I / * 

Covtnty Mai|ter jPlan for Inservice EducatlQn 




Plbridia" William ~E.' <S«^ 

River County School Board, P. 0. Box 2648, Ve^ro Bdach; Florida . 32960,.. 



Indian River County Master Plaft f oic Ina§Wice Teachaai^ fedudatioi^ , ' ' ■C^.yi :;''||^^ 
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Florida— Pearle o: Gibbons , School BOard of Levy County, p. 0, Box. 127, Otter 
creek, Florida 32683. 

Master Plan rrocrrani of liiaeryice Teacher Education* Levy County * 

Florida— Dan Nolan, Supervisor of Language Arts, Schbol Board 9 f Manatee County, 
0. Box 2069, Bradenton, Florida 33S05. 

L an giiacre Arts in the Mini course . 

Florida—W. D^ Huddlestpn^ Director, Education Improvement Expense Program, 

Okaloose County Schools, r2&l Marilyn Avenue, f*ort Walton Beach, Florida 32548, 

S chedule of Inservice Courses , Winter Quarter. 

- Inservice Progress Report 
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Plorlda—Board of Public Instruction, Putnam County* P. 0. Box 797, Palatka* 
PlorWa 32077. 

Updating of Master Plan for Inservice Teacher Education > 

Florida— John C. Thurber, Director, Inservice Education, Palm Beach County 
Schools, P. 0, Box 2469, West Palm Beach, Florida 33402. 

Evaluation Report Phase III - Individualized Inservice Teacher E duca'» 
tlon (Project IM^STBP) . ^ ' ' — Z ! 

Plorlda--Pinellas County, 1960 Druid Road, P. 0. Box 4688, Clearwater, Florida • 

Criteria for Desig ning, Developing and Approving a District Master 
Plan for Inservice Education . . 

Master Plan for Inservice Teacher Education^ 1971-1972 Rev. 

Florida— Polk County Schools, P> 0. Bo;< 391, Bartow, Florida. 

Polk County Master Plan for Teacher Inservice Education . 

Florida— Santa Rosa County, P. 0. Box 271, Milton, Florida 32570* ' 
Master Plan for Inservice Education Program . 

Idaho— Snake River District No. 52, Riverside School, Route 2, Box 125, Blackfoot 
Idaho. 

t 

Intern Training Program . 

Kansas— Shawnee Missions Schools, 7235 Antiobh, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 
The Inseryice Education Program * * 

Kentucky— Edward W. Wright, Assistant Superintendent Daviess County ,Pu*>llc 
Schools ^ P. O. Box 1510, Owensboro/ Kentucky 42301. 

Daviess County staff Development for a First Grade Reading and Communl- * 
cation Skills Prociram i> 

Follow Throu<|h Pre-Service Workshop , 1971. 

Loui8iana--Kr3. Helen Shaughnessy, Tenses Parish School Board, Educational 
i Materials Center, St. Joseph, Louisiana 71366. 

Miscellaneous tt^emos concerning in-service activities. 



Maine-^-Portland Public SqHools^ 107 Elm street, Portland , Malna, 



1972 Fall :yli^^ervlcVproqreim 



Education Today r January, March, April, and May, 1972 (Portland's 
own publication) * 

Evaluation of the Total InserVlce Program , 1971 , ^ 

Xnservice Education , (cjuidelinea and procedures from Maine State 
Department of Education) • , ^ 

1971 Fall Insarvlce Program 

Language Arts^ Skills / and Behavioral Objectives , Levels 1-24 
(Primary Areas) . 

Michigan--Dr. June s. Wileon, Genesee Intermediate School District, 2413 West 
Maple Avenue^ Flint, Michigan 48507. 

Proposals: Environment^ , 
Change «j ^ 

Children of Migrants * ^ 

/ J Bgadina. . . . v.; .. . . ... 



Minnesota-^Department of Education, Capital Square Building, 55d Cedar 'Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. ' ' 

Minnesota State Publications / 

( ^ Listing of Experimenta^l Programs Now in Operation in Minnesota Public 

Schools. . 

II ■ , I. . .. ■■■ i i 

Modular Scheduling Program > Bemidji Senior High School. 
Miscellaneous—Letters arid ideas from the following! 

■V 

Arizona — Flowing Wells Public Schools, Tucson^ Arizona. 

Arkansas — Department of Education/ Little Rock, Arkansas- 

California- -Los Nietos School District, Los Nietos, ctllfornia 90606. 

California— Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Califo|yiia 94608 • 

Plorida-^Clay County, GreenCove Springs, Florida 32043. 

Florida--DeSoto^County, Arcadia, Florida 33821. 

Florida— Duval County Schools * Jacksonville', Florida 32202. 

Florida— Hernando County Schools, 'Brooks ville, Florida 33512 • 



Florida— Indian River County Schools, Vero Beach, Ploridk 32960. ' 
Pldrida-- Leon County Schools, tallahassee, Florida 32303^ 
Florida-^**Manatee County Softools , Bradenton, Florida 33505 1 
Florida-^M^rion County Schools', Ocalai Florida 32670.. i 
Florida— Monroe County Schools, Key West, Florida 33040. - ^' 

Florida-^NasGau County Schools, Pernandina Beach, Florida 32034. * 
Florida—Okeechobee County Schools, Okeechobee, Florida 33472. 
Florida—Putnam County Schools, Palatka, Florida 32077. 
Florida — Sarasota County Schools, Sarasota, Florida 33577. 
Plorid^-^Wakulla County Schools, Crawfordvllle, Florida 32327. . 
Florida — Wilson Instructional Centers, Pensecola, Florida 32501. 
Kansas— ejLaflin Unified School District 354, Claflin, Kansas 67525. 
Kentucky--Bard3town Public Schools, Bardgtown, Kentucky 40004. 
Kentucky — Owensboro Public Schools, Owensboro., Kentucky 42301. 
Kentucky — Union County Schools, Morganfield, Kentucky':r 42437. 
Maine — Maine Schools Admihistrative District No. 3, Unity, Maine 04988* 
Maine--Westbrook City Schools, Westbrook, Maine 04092. 

Michigan- -Wayne County Schools, 76 W. Adairts Street, Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Mississippi— *Canton Separate School District, Canton, Mississippi 39046. 

Mississippi — Clarksdale Municipal Separate School District,^ Clarksdale, 
Mississippi 38614. 

Mississippi— ^Holmes County School* District, Lexington, Mississippi 39095. 

Mississippi — Claiborne County schools, Port Gibson, Mississippi 39150. 

Mississippi— Skarkey-Issaqu^na Line Consolidated School District, Rblling 
Fork, Mississippi 39159. ' 

Ml8slssippi--Ya2oo City Public Schools, Yazoo City, Mississippi 39194. 

Mlssouri—ClaytonSchools, Clayton, Missouri 63105. 

Hissouri--School District of Webst^br Graves J Webster Groves, Missouri 63119. 



Nebraska — Educational Service Unit No» 9, Hastings ^ Nebraska 68901. 
Nebraska — Educational Service Unit No. 14| Sidney, Nebraska 69162r 
Nebraska^-Westside Community Schools, Omaha/ Nebraska 68114. 
North Carolina — State Department of EducatioHr Raleigh, North Carolina. 
New Mexico—Albuquerque ^^^^^ Schools/ Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Oklahoma- -Altus Public Schools, Altvis, Oklahoma 73521. 
Oklahoma--Adair County Training Center, §J:illweil, Oklahoma 74960. 
\)regon~*-Beaverton schools District No. 48, Beaveirton- Oregon 97005. 

\ - . I * ^ 

S6,uth Caroling— Greenville County Schools/ Greenville , South Carolina 29606^» 

Utah — Iron Ctounty School D^trict, Cedar City, Utah 84720. 

Utah— Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, C^tah 84660. 

Virginia— State Department of Education, Richm<>nd, Virginia 23216. 

Wisconsin — Unified School District No. 1, Rac;l!nef Wisconsin 53404, 

, j . 

Wyoming— Hot Springs eour;ity Scl^ool District ^I, Thennopolis/ Wyoming 82443. 

/ 

VJyoming-^Laramie County Schools District No> 1, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82201. 



Montana — W. J. Hbppes, Superintendent, Port Benton Public Schools, Fort, Benton, 
Montana 59444. 

The World of Work - mini courses fox mini people. 

A Sequential Curriculxim . 

j ' ■ 

Description of Fort Benton's Systems Approach to Learning . 

Nebraska — OSACS Science Center, 316 South County Road, Gretna, Nebraska 68028. 
Progress During FY '71 , v 

Nebraska— -Educatidhal Service Unit No. 2, R.F.D. X at 2320 N. Colorado Avenue, 
' Fremont, Nebraska 68025. 

Information aix)ut seivice' unit, brochure of services, personnel/ ad- 
rainistrators, copies of in-service programs. 



Nebra8ka--E4ucatlonal Service Unit 3^ 91100 p Street, Omaha, Nebraska \ 68127. 
Curriculum Re se arch and Drvolopnent t 
33 Roles Proqraxos - A t>roc?re38 Report . 
KltterlnQ A^lnlatratlve tnservlce Progifam . 

Kew Hampehlre— Department of B<!jcatlon, State House Annex, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 03301, 

Staff Dev elopment for Educational Personnel (Guideline requirements) . 

New Jersey—Kurt R. Klaus, Director, C.E.D.P*,. 620 Viola Street, Camden, New 
Jersey 08104 • 

Career Lattice, Camden Paraprofessional Program 1971-1972 , 

A Planning Matrix for the Camden Educational D e velopment Program * 

Differentiated Staff ing t 

The Systems Approach * 

Camden Educational Development Program * 

Partners In Progress * . 

Hilda Taba's Inservice Education Program (in Camden City Schools) * 

New Jersey— Dale Avenue School, Title lir E.S,E.A.; 21 Dale Avenue, Paterson, 
New Jersey 07505. 

Research Bulletins 1-4 (description of the Dale Avenue jProjeot) * 

Title III Project Annual Re&ort on pale Avenue ^Tarly Childhood Educa- 
tion Center, Paterson Board of Education* 

New Jersey--Bariy Childhood Learning and Develoi^^ Center; 147 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 07103. ' 

Model Programs - Childhood education, 1 
PrpparingUhe classiroom as ah Ehviror^^ 
Working with Adults .in Classrooma , 



■ _ . . -9- / 

/ 

Nev Jersey— -Early Childhood Learning and Development Center (continued) 

C hanges in the Career Aspigations of Teacher Aides as an Effect of 
Ihservice Training . 

Basic Teaching Tools for Teachers ^ Aides # and jSUpervisorS; 
The Development o^ Training Programs for SchQbl Personn el* 
Newark Teacher/- Teacher Aide Inservice ^r^ining Program * 

New Jersey — Ridgewood public Schools, 49 Cottage Place, Rldgewood, New Jersey 
07451. 

Graduate School Brochures. ; 

Report on Inservice Programs during Spring of 1971 * - 

New Mexico— Mrs. Jean K* Elder, Los Alamos Schools, P. 0* Box Drawer 90, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 87544. 

Guide for Teacher Self ^-Appraisal * 

Outline of Iieyels of Learning as Applied to Educational Ob:|ective8 * 
Instructional pecision Makin^Model statement of Course Objectives i 
Select or Prepare (Instructional Objectives) • 
Information on student preassessment^and related activities* 

North Carolina--Alamance County Schools, P. 0^ Box 110, Graham, North 
Carolina 27253. 

Career Educat ion , 

An Overall Inservice Education Program * 

North Carolina-- Burlington Cit;y Schools, Burlington, North Carolina. 
Comprehensive Staff Developinent Prograxn * 

North Carolina-^M. D. James, Assistant Superintendent, Carteret County Public 
Schools, Beaufort, North Carolina. 

Co^astal Education Professional Development Project > 



North Carolina— -Department of the Army, Port Bragg Dependents Schools, Drawer A, 
Port Bragg, North Carolina 28307. 

Staff Development Plans for lOTl'-igVg . 

Oklahoma"Stlllwater Public Schools i 314 South Lewis, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 • 
Media In-Service > 

Oregon — Portland Public Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregoni 
Professional Growth opportunities * 
Inservice Classes/ 1972 . 
Professional Growth Incentive Progrram ^ 

Pennsylvania— Department of Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126. 
Intermediate Unit Directory . 
Listing of Inservice Courses (from Regional Inservice Teacher Consortium) . 

Rhode Island — Department of Education,, Providence , Rhode Island 02908. 

Education Directory, 1971-1972 . . : v . 



South Carolina— J. S. Ritchie, Director of Instruction, Ninety-Six High School, 
Ninety-Six, South Carolina 29666. 

Ninoty-six High School Social Studies Curriculum . 

Tennessee — State Department of Education, 140 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, ^ 
Tennessee 37219. 

Sumnary Report and Recommendations . 

Texas— Texas Education Agency, 201 E. Eleventh Street, Austin, Texas 78701. 
H<?w Visits to Demonstration Schools Can l^ead to Change* 



West Virginia—Mrs. Katherine Lynch# Supervisor, Kanawha County Schools, 200 
Elizabeth Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 



■a- 



Wyomlncf— School' District Number One, District Education Building, 316 B 'Street, 
Bock Springs, Wyoming 82901. ♦ 



Science Handbook , K-12, 



i lERJC 



